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WAITING FOR THE WATER TO BOIL. 
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WISHED HE WAS THERE. 
He had just eaten her home-made bread for the 
first time, and was — 
“Darling,” asked the bride, with a joyous smile, 
“ of what were you thinking?” 
“T was Saking, he said slowly, “of Samoa.” 
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He chuckled again. He liked to tantalise this ardent beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Garnet said his business was 


“ 
I 
young man who was so absurdly in love with his daughter. | both ¢ and im tt.” 
ie rose. J ‘a Vell, show him up. Myra, you necd not go. It'snothing 


ustin 
“Well, I’m afraid that’s beyond me,” he commented private, I dare say.” 
quietly. bs Now I must be off, Good-night, Mr. Tharlow.” "The 


Thorlow, financier and secret money-lender, had retarned Austin nodded. 
to his own house. He was in the library, over some ee te ie to hurry 


By Water. J. Mownray, 


- began his e : 
« Tr’s quite useless to resurrect that question,” interrupted | he was in some mental disquietude. Spencer watched him * You drew s cheque last night,” he said, “ payable to 
Spencer Pharlow dogmatically. “We are not likely to | with keen e The Duke was unmarried. Perhaps his owsent 


- | oO ity come. 8. 
agree, as you know already. I have other and more advan- | °PRT 1.) pecrved the Duke at last, “I had better come to | ~ The financier was not to be taken off his guard. He kept 
moliiieradtmibied par tented the 


pases Garnet hades hed ane the point at once, Mr. Thurlow. My friend the Earl of | silence, therefore, and asser- 
‘One would think T waa a beggar,” he said ind ently. re tose once advanced him # sum of tion, as te 

a ly the junior r of the house money. I am here same purpose. The man to whom gave the was 

a oy “But amy amen weak reall that position, Spencer Thurlow nodded. His visitor’s tone was & trifle | as the Duke of Denbigh,” Sooten arin culmiy. He wes 


i ” 
Mr. Thurlow. There is no more reputable firm in London | too curt and apes ete ee He would adopt the | an impostor. 
than Gryce, Danstan, and Garnet.” pu same style. Beat would move warily nevertheless, It T eee could bet Mis pense no longer, 
‘The elder man nodded patronisingly. would not do to lose so rare a prize. t's his look-out,” he commented a knowing 
“Quite so,” he said, with an air of relish, “A junior ‘: What sam do you require ? he asked briefly. smile. “TI have ty thousand pounds’ worth of gems to 
partner !- Now shall I tell you what are my aims and ambi- ow 8,” was the 4 console me for the loss of the cheque.” 


ions in thi t, Mr. Garnet ?” = the security ?” inquired the : Bu 
ererneiied vd and fixed his eyes on the face of the young man The Duke looked “y 
before him. Austin Garnet made no reply, and the elder Spencer Thurlow saw he gone too far with his bluntness, | took the liberty another 
man ed, to explain. ang Bestoned te interpons. ‘3 during its momentary in the pocket of-his grest- 
“I workd,” ho-eaid, with 6 comgeahanstrs of his Oh, no offence !” he broke in hurriedly. ‘I am merely | coat. The two cases are alike, as is also the _ 
hand, “regards me as a financier. t is quite right, But | asking the usual questions incidental to such a transaction. | ance of the two sets of gems. only difference lies in the 
Tam mares ‘hare one other branch of my: bednes which, | Ot cours your name le euiceniy voll own. Das barnes | fac cast oe, aut ae groniee snnen- he othee mere past 
hough kept . table, you know, we have to go a ns. unds—the 
coe it pln 7 me mtieaily Re seaieek Bir ial 7. ‘ oe gl =e a his into the _— about four hee comaal neni ' Pe ; 
bl f all es. It reveals to mo secrets which | poc great-coa Trew & square morocco financier’s jaw ace death! 
they guard £0 fricstiy. ‘And: as © natural consequence, | case. Opening this, he laid it on the table before the eyes | white. vee — 
it gives me a certain—what shall I say ?—a certain influence | of the finencier. The light caught the gems and set them | “ By Heaven! "he burstout, “If this is true, I’m a ruined 
over them. This influence I am one day going to exert, and pea pelt apmermeny. Erle Apaigecacraree Finally he | man. But how comes it thet you know all this ?” i 


on my daughter's behalf. There is no hurry. I am not the | drew forth an and hended ustin waved the question aside. 

man to ruin eo advantegeous a scheme through unduo haste. | it to Spencer. “ Listen,” he said bluntly. “.What I have stated is the 
A duke may require my help some day. That's where |, ‘hey are worth eighty thousand pounds,” he said proudly, ee truth. You have been swindled out of some sixty-six 
my daught:r may come in.” and have belonged to my family for gencrationa. They usand pounds. What will you give me if I obtain posses 


‘‘And your daughter's personal inclinations 2" Austin | are, however, not entailed, and are, therefore, quite at my | sion of this cheque and place it in your hands before its 


a ee es A ee ee ee ee ee ee a, ae a ee a ee a a a 


asked coldly. disposal. The fact is, I am desperately in need of this sum. | presentation at the bank ? ” 
“They don’t count,” replied her father briefly. ‘Myra | Of course, I do not want to advance it without first | The financier moistened his dry lips and glanced from 
- must do as I bid her.” sarong, Se pees @ of these jewels. Give me | side to side. His daughter made no sign. 
The door opened sad Myre Teles catered the room. | one Parad = mat oe aoe ps inch by way of pling do 7 want?” Fn ar ms) helpless victim. 
She shot ® 2 plance lerstand Austin Then expe! ve them su Garnet crossed } by Myra’ 
cn tod ta ‘wlth © Shile. ‘ - . — I will call in two days’ time, and at the same hour, =" ies naga vii de dina 
“It’s quite a long time since we saw you here, Mr. Garnet,” your c na “You know my wishes,” he said tly. 
ake said, ie oring fa frequenc wi ohich they had met < By-the-way,” he said, “ what are your terms for this—| The financier trowned. A ray of on flashed through his 
in the park and sleareres What lt this take? More | or re word wan clearly distasteful to hiss, nd Sjmocr | "The benk’s only jest he said, rising 
business, 1 90 "8 " , rising unsteadil 
‘uetin, nodded. id . a , Teaclew Suted betty, But he remembered his hopes and | his feet. HS el lodp'v 6 you yet.” sia 
* Yes,” A a mecning smile. Ld separate silen ustin smiled wn on one of the chairs, 
proposals for negotiation, Miss Thurlow. We havo settled « oy og cent. for four months,” he said quietly. “Try it,” he said. ‘“ You'll fail completely. I am up to 
one satisfactorily, but the other is in abe te The ee every move of this im *s. When you reach the bank, 
“Ts rejected as impossible,” corrected Spencer from his «isn't rather ?” he asked steadily. he will have been there before 
chair by the fire. I think not, the financier coolly. * Then how can you prevent 2” protested the financier. 
on “I don’t say 1 can,” re Austin; “ But I'll have a try. 


a. oes lear iene om mgr Leary - eT il hare days,” he said short! and | And if I fail, I 

hade of ve: passed over ‘ace, but ® seat ai re’ lays,” y. can on the man hirzaself and 

is edenen, Austin was the first to speak. once more left the room. : punaion sl evare pumiy al the taseey™ ~ 
“J'm afraid Jordan’s have had a nasty experience,” he When he had gone, Spencer Thurlow leant back in his “ You can?” 

said, giving a turn to the conversation. “ ‘ve been | chair . “T can.” ’ 5 

edone for more than a thousand pounda. The swidier is @ like to bounce,” he remarked drily. ‘“ Buthe'sina| “Then, for Heaven’s sake, doit! If you succeed, you shall 

lady too, ” 


I hear. Gryce went in there to-day and they told | deep hole, and can’t afford todo it. Well, if the gems are all | have M I swear it-on my honour. 
es ie about it. It was a clever picce of work and Tea not | right, I'll advance him the . And then, when he comes Thenk. Mr. harlow. Now I want that case of sham 
zy surprised they were taken in.” in four months’ time to redeem his precious gems, I'll havo a | stones. If T fail to the cheque, I must have the imitation 
= Spencer Thurlow stirred irritably in his chair. little talk to him on another su! ai to drive a It’s only chance. You must 
Fools he ejaculated scornfully. ‘Half the City Punctually at the appointed time the Duke of Den! prepared to lose the sham jewels for the sake of that 
ecems asleep nowedays! I'd like to catch anyone swindling again put in an eppearance. The financier was quite y | cheque. I may have to surrender it in any case.” 
mo!” ‘ to receive him. 7 “ For a moment the financier wavered. But there was no 
Myra lenghed. oe T’m exceedingly sorry, ee ee hes! cor help for it. He knew well enough that Austin Garnct was in 
“No doubt, papa,” she said, with a twinkle. “But you | to whom I sent these goms has given it as that their | earnest. The stones were only copies of the originals. Other- 
might not be so fortunate as to catch them.” value does not seventy thousand 8. 1 trust you | wise, how came it he knew so much concerning the visits and 
fier father regarded the remark with obvious contempt, will not condemn me for saying that I cannot advance more | intentions of the supposed Duke of Den ? Wearily he 
“<T’'m not a fool,” he said loftily. then this sum on such security.” fetched the case from the safe. Austin took it end barca 
Austin mentally wondered if were true. A boaster is “What!” exclaimed the Duke in indignant surprise. ‘‘Is | away. 
always a fool. not my name sufficient to guarantee the remaining ten thou- hour later he returned. Thurlow was im- 
“We all run the same risk,” he said quictly. “There is | sand ? pe, ont Ss sat te, pproaching him, Austin 
no man who is 0 constantly on the alert that he cannot be ee ee eee out the unpresented cheque. 
. s papping at sonie time orother.” “ Business is he declared doggedly. “I am BS ac ln quietly. ‘“ But I had to surrender the 
— i defy any man to rob me,” said Spencer decisively. sorry, but I cannot help it, I will advance you seventy | case F sod oa 
“Ot I don’t mean by forging # cheque or enything of thousand on the gems. e The took the cheque, ran his eye over it, and tore 
that sort. If the bank people are gulls enough to cash a | me Tree ay pean petal, tn: Deke. it into shreds, Then he Austin heartily by the hand 
torged cheque, I'm not responsible for their stupidity. But | “ Seventy thousand will be of no use ver.” “My ” he said with ae “Tam indebted 
no man could deliberately come to me with intent to wwindl Er dangers eben org ‘ges eecwraa aie dae al oe ‘ou're @ sharper young man than I ever gave you 
me out m vering him. sorry, repeated. can do. it for. yself——”” 
Austin pi sh dubiously. Spencer noticed it and flushed. “ Then I must go elsewhere,” decided the Duke freezingly. pa ape ent: son 
ae ee Sake ee ee a ae «ae umiceue — orto iit ioe And he went out softly, 
. ironically. turned moved s oor. | shutting door behind 
Austin ehook his head. The financier no word. The Duke turned, with his| As soon as were alone, Austin took Myra in his arms, 
“Not 1" be sown eset oe someone clse nando Re ee + ee 2 ee en Then they both 
contrive success re horns of a dilemma. sighed came “Te's taken concei him,” remarked 
A ae ae dies ed the latter supposition. et Sg table. 4 Pr ng rm Se eek 
“Because if you thi Far cee” Se seek semvactionlty, “ Well, I yield,” he said dejectedly. “ You fellows drive a nodded. 
“have a try at it, my dear fellow.’ hard i “Pm glad weren't too hard on him,” she said. “2 
“I might succeed, oa enlighten ie, ee ae ee think he have had a fit had to being 
Spencer Thurlow grew er possi ° cautious financier opened it, end Duke yourse! must been made 
“Then Ill to your second proposal,” he said examined the gems. on fe outed ot can = ” - an nnn "Pp 


ious of the idle natore of his threat.“ For you'll then 
conscious holy you 


tter business man Great Jupiter, man, what room, 
fo you think I'm made of ? You—sw me! Ha-ha- and returned to the table. Afew minutes aod the Duke et fee 
€ oo was possessor a cheque seven' thousand pounds. - 
ae vont off into a fit of scornful laughtcr. Austin watched | A few more end he had itt, tho house.” 7 ‘ Lavy on ears: “Well, Mary, is your sister 
thout anger. married . 
tee it oo very impossible an operation ?" be inquired “ Mr. Garnet to see sir.” Mary: “No, mum.” 
Blandly, as soon as the merriment had subsided. Thurlow up from his breakfast. Lady: “How is that? I thought she was to have 
“You heard what I said,” Spencer, with perfect the dickens can’t he go to the City ?” he grumbled. | been married last week.’’ . 
eelf-confidence. ‘ Manage it Y'll accede to your second | “ One would think I carried on here." : “Yes, mum, so she was; but her young man 
posal.” The footman interposed. of buying the furniture bought o icrelo ot 
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How John Bull is 


found a way of entering the 


Floating Grog Shops 
Deprive Him of a Good 
Round Sum of Money Every Year. 


r Cheated out of tunnel, and from here he 
SAlps eF nexenee @ecided to force an entrance 
\ into the bank above. 


Finding it impossible to 


atop long in the sewer, owin, 


‘ totheri water, he invent 
—- , his h which d 
\ We Feepee PREEE Nee Sebeian Fatey Quantities, eninet to fled soonter the 


bank nevertheless, and Jobn 
Bull finding that another burglar had tried to rob 
him, turned thief himself, and stole Johnston’s patent 
water-helmet. 

John Bull discovered some time ago that a regular 
trade existed in renovating his al stamps so that 
they could be made use of again for letter-carrying 

urposes. One or two ingenious, but unscrupulous 
individuals robbed Britain of some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds by removing post-marks from 
stamps with certain acids. 

Surcharged stamps and fiscal stamps are “ faked’? 
wholesale at the present time, and John naturally is 
out of pocket over it. Not only do stamp forgers 
copy the official surcharges, but they invent official 
values that are quite unknown to Somerset House. 

Common stamps, surcharged by swindlers, are sold 
at high prices in the dealers’ shops, and also used fcr 
Government purposes by the clerks in the employ of 
John Bull. They substitute the “fakes” for the 
= nals, and sell the latter to stamp-collectors and 

ealers. 

All agreements, leases, and other legal documents 
must, according to law, be stamped at Somerset 
House. This, however, is not always done, and it is 
becoming more and more the custom for*parties to 
agree between themselves to defraud the Revenue 
ee ay expense, by leaving their legal papers un- 
stamped. 

210 FOR AN UNSTAMPED DOCUMENT. 

John Bull loses thousands of pounds every year in 
this manner, and in order to get his own back a little 


he Buty loses large 
sums of money ev 

through not keeping bh povel 
open. Six millions of pounds sterling per annum 
resente the loss sustained by him through pilfering 
and other acts of dishonesty. . s 

John is perfectly awaro that the jovial publican is 
a sea-bird as well as a land-bird, and he knows, too, 
that none of the liquor dispensed by the ocean-inn has 
paid duty. At the pen time there are some scores 
of grog-ships thres ing their way about the seas, 
e gaol in the North Sea, near the fishing flects. 

asionally the Admiralty will sond out a Govern- 
ment boat to hunt for floating taverns, but as the 
are generally just like any other fishing smacks to loo 
at, it is seldom that the authority’s boat makes a haul. 

One grog-ship was captured some time ago, however, 
b tt the Admiralty were unable to deal with her legally. 
When she was boarded, it was found that the captain 
had taken out papers which represented his vessel 
carrying liquor wholesale to some port. 

210,000 LOST ANNUALLY. . . 

The most usual drink carried by the wayside inn 
afloat is Hollands, which is shipped in barrels at the 
Dutch ports, and sold to seamen at double the price 
as a ee a fishing flest 

rog-ship, on appearing among et, 
will oe lenath at rope; well frayed at the ends, 
dangle from her cross-trees. This is a signal that is 
well-known to all deep-sea fishermen, and meaus, 
“Come aboard and have a drink.’’ 

The fishermen, of course, board her, and go below 
into the big main cabin, which is like the bar-parlour 
of a country inn. Here drinks are bought and paid 
for in the ordinary way. . . 

It is estimated that these grog-ships trick John 
Bull out of about £10,000 every year, and he doesn’t 
know how to make them pay duty, or to stop their 
nefarious trade. : 

France tricked John Bull out of one of his war 
vessels in 1802, when British and French ships were 
fighting. one another in the Indian Seas. 

HOW FRANCE ROBBED BRITAIN. 

The Treaty of Amiens had fixed a period of five 
months for the cessation of hostilities, but before this 

riod expired, the Swineherd, British warship, which 
Baa letters of marque, authorising her to attack the 
enemy, received the news officially at Calcutta. 

The captain assumed that the war was over, and 

ut to sea again without any powder or shot. The 
ellona,*a French privateer, met the Swineherd in 
mid-ocean and captured her. 

The captain of the Bellona had heard that the 
Swineherd had left Calcutta in a defenceless state, 
and, although he was aware that peace had been con- 
cluded, he ran after the British vessel and took her 
off home with him. ; 

The Prize Court, which settles what ore fair 
capturcs, and what are not, declared the Swineherd 
to be one of the former, and refused to give her up 
to John Bull. France had robbed Britain of one of 
her best vessels by a very shabby trick. . 

Fritz von Schmidt, known to the European police 
as Count Ether, invented a new explosive in order 
to rob John Bull. This expioni¥e had such remark- 
able powers, that it could blow open the door of any 
safe without creating any noise to speak of. Dur- 
ing two months Schmidt robbed Britain of nearly 
£15,000 in this way. 

; LIQUID THAT MELTS STEEL. 

In 1898 Schmidt invented thermite, a liquid, from 
which a great heat could be obtained. This assisted 
the ey: burglar in obtaining a cool £1,000,0C0 
from the safes aud strong-rooms of London, Paris, 
and Berlin banking houses. 

By the aid of a small heating appar and ther- 
mite, Schmidt was able to melt largé holes in the metal 
doors of strong-rooms and safes, throfgh which he 
could pass either his body or hands. He was cap- 
tured by the Berlin police at last, and in a moment of 
mental aberration he told the world how to manufac- 
ture his thermite. 

This liquid, which has the power of melting hest 
steel like wax in a fire, is Hikety te be used by all ship- 
builders in the near future. Mr. Drayton, the great 
American stcel king, declares that if it is generally 
hse ironclads can be built at one-third the present 


aig, 4 defrauding him. When a document produced 
in the Law Courte is found to be unstamped, the 
omitted stamp duty has to be paid and a £10 forfeit 
in addition. 

John Bull’s markets are deluged with “ Best 
Sheffield cutlery,” made in Germany. Thousands of 
readers po: ives, and all sorts of cutlery, marked 
and unmarked, which they honestly believe to be of 
British manufacture. The steel has not the slightest 
indication to show that its nationality is German, but 
it is all the same. 

John complains bitterly of the way he is heing 
tricked out of his trade, but somehow or other 
he doesn’t know how to put his foot down and stop 
the pilfering. 

Knives, scissors, and razors, notably, sold in res 
able shops in London and the provinces, often bear on 
the sides, “Made in Sheffield,’’ and some initials or 
other, presumably of the manufacturer. 

They come over in shiploads from the Fatherland 
unstamped, and dishonest warehousemen in_ this 
country mark them before distributing to retailers. 

ery, leather goods, toys, watches, phono- 
graphs, cameras, and a host of other things are un- 
shipped almost daily at our docks from German trad- 
ing vessels. If the invasion is not soon stopped, John 
Bull will find his trade entirely displaced, and him- 
ont the loser of many millions of pounds in labour 
alone. 


We have it on the authority of a scrious reader that 
the lightning lunch is followed by thundering eaiés, 


Minnie: “I t be los: d 1 

sNizE: “I mus ‘in ne 

Harry: “Why?” my go Hees 
Minnie: “I sold only twelve tickets for the charity 

raffle, against twenty-ono last year.” 


; eet eel 
Wire: “Do you love me as much as ever? ” 
Husband: “Of course, I do.’ 
Wife: “Will I always be tho dearest thing in the 
world to you?” 
Husband: “I am sure you will, unless the landlord 
raises the rent.’ 


The following pieces of PEARSON’S 
MUSIC are now on sale for Sixpence each at 
all book and music-sellers, railway and other 
bookstalls : 


HOMEWARD" - - 
“ECHOES” - = = Wordshy option Pingiam, Muslo 
“VENETIA" -  - 


Words and Musio by 
Gerald Lane. 


Arthur Johnston, another clever burglar, mado up 


his mind to rob John Bull’s richest banks, and to Words by Edward Teschomacher, 


achieve his purpose he invented the now well-known 
“Johnston Water-helmet,” which enables divers to| ‘*VALSE MATINALE " - oy et ta ee 


descend to great depths in the sea and turn 
several consecutive sharp corners while under water, 
@ thing quite impossible before. 

Johuston discovered that a sewer ran right under 
He 


The Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., will send a copy of any of the epieces 


the strong-room of a bank he proposed to rob. for Sevenpence each, post free. 


he has instructed his justices to deal strongly with those. 
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WRONGS WITHOUT REMEDIES. 


How the Law Fails to Fulfil its Purpose. 


Faarrut crimes would doubtless be committed daily 
in this country with perfect impunity but for the 
fact that o few years ago a certain retired judge was 
pea upon ‘by his legal friends to destroy the 

8. of a book he wrote but did not publish. 

The ex-judge, of course, wrote with unique know- 
ledge. His book was a compilation of those offenccs 
—and they are startlingly numerous—for which the 
law provides no sort of penalty. ' 

However, without going so far as the learned judge, 
a few hints in this direction may serve to put readers 
on their guard as to certain kinds of crime for which 
the law at present provides no remedy whatever. 

At a town in the Midlands, for instance, a man 

whom we will call Ramsay, went into a factory an 
stole a trade sccret, which ho copied from a book of 
recipes. 
What was the penalty? Nothing but paltry 
County Court damages. | Even the owners of the 
sccret could not allege that Ramsay entered with any 
felonious intent. 

Ramsay, it may be mentioned, quickly worked up a 
flourishing business on the strength of the secret, and 
has since driven his competitors, from whom he stole 
it, into the bankruptcy court. 

If Brown, who is, say, a gardener, steals your 
bicycle, and solls it “on the quiet”? to Jones, you can 
not only have Brown sent to gaol, but you can make 
Jones give tho bicycle up. 

If Brown, however, is a recognised cycle dealer, 
and Jones buys your bicycle in the ordinary way of 
business in Brown’s shop in London, you cannot make 
Jones give the bicycle up. 

That purchase, you would afterwards find, would 
have been made in what the lawyers call “ market 
overt ’’—in other words, in “open market ’’?—and you 
could trudge to business daily on foot, while Joncs 
could ride Rew on your bicycle and laugh at you. 

You could, however, if you felt spiteful enough, 
“have it out’? with Joncs, by trumping up some 
police-court charge against him—say of threatening 
you when you demanded your bicycle. And here 
again is another wrong which you could do to Jones 
and for which the law provides him with no sort of 
remedy. 

For, once in the witness-box, you could vilify Jones 
to your heart’s content. Provided the magistrates 
did not cut you short, you could accuse him of every 
crime in tho calendar, and he would be quite unable 
to bring even an action for slander. Evidence given 
in a witness-box is “ privileged.” 

The law itsclf, however, is guilty of many wrongs 
to stag individuals, for which there is absolutely no 
remedy.’ 

A man, for instance, may be arrested and committed 
to the Assizes on some trumped-up charge. Owing to 
the Assize arrangements obtaining in certain parts of 
the country, he may be kept in gaol so long as five 
months without being brought to trial. Then he may 
be found totally innoeent of the charge which is laid 
against him. 

But not a penny of compensation does such a man 

ever get. 
Flagrant are the wrongs permitted by the law in 
connection with policies of insurance. What is it, 
for instance, but theft to take a person’s premiums 
on a life-policy, and then, when the party insured 
dies, refuse to pay the insurance money? 

Yet this is a es often done by certain insurance 
companies, and would be done oftener, if it were not 
for the fact that publicity in these affairs is a bad 
form of advertisement. 

A mother, for instance, pays a premium on the 

life of her son for years. The son dies, and then the 
insurance company coolly informs: the mother that 
the law does not permit a parent to insure the life of 
his or her child. 
In spite of the almost universal working-class 
custom of insuring children, this is quite true— 
except to a limited extent in connection with friendly 
societies. 

The mother, therefore, has made all her payments 
for nothing. 

Nor can a father recover compensation for the 
death of his little child, killed, say, in a motor-car 
accident. 

This is 2 most remarkable state of the law, because, 

if the child were only injured, very handsome com- 
pensation could generally be obtained. 
The method of converting a rickety business, into a 
shady “company’’ is to bring forward the requisite 
number of sharcholders in “dummy” form. The 
law, for instance, says that it takes seven persons to 
constitute a limited liability company. The usual 
way of getting over this difficulty is to give half-a- 
dozen clerks or shopmen a share each, their employer 
taking the remainder. Of course these “share- 
holders’ remain exactly what they were—the cm- 
ployer’s obscquious slaves. 

If such a company becomes insolvent, the creditors 
find themselves practically helpless. There is only 
one real shareholder, and he, of course, nover “has 
een” with which to meet any “calls” on his 

eres, 


Are you iaterested in the Great Welsh Revival? If so, buy SMITH’S WEEKLY . 
of thie Poise ene penny: and read the full story 


remar movement, 


Has Soap any Place in Food ? Boe 
M. Crispo, a member of the Belgian Association of 
Chemists, tells us that bakers and mp ac use 
to a considerablo extent in making pastry and 
bread, which, under these conditions, is of remarkable 
lightness and i 
e soap is first dissolved in 
of water; it is then beaten up with oil, and when the 
mixture is all in a froth, it is incorporated with the 
dough. 
Does St. raate Cathedral Possces the Widest 
me 

The Reading Room of the 
crowned by = spabloils dome, which is about 30ft. 
wider than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is 140ft. 
in diameter, and, with its 60,000 superficial feet of 
glass, springs more than 100ft. in height. 

Neither St. Peter’s at Rome, nor Santa Maria at 
Florence, are a match to it; it is larger by 45ft. than 
the dome of the Capitol at Wieskingtos i fd than 
that of Darmstadt Cathedral; by 33ft. than. that of 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, and spreads 16ft. further 
than the concave roof of the tomb of Muhammad 
Adil Shah at Bijapur. 

Who Invented the Banjo ? 

About seventy years ago in the town of Banjoemas, 
on the island of Java, a negro native determined to 
construct @ musical instrument for his own use. 
Taking a cheese-box, and heading it with a goat-skin, 
he ran a handle through it, and adapting violin 
strings tuned to the first, third, fifth, and eighth 
notes of an octave, he chri it a banjo, from the 
first two syllables of his native town. radual im- 
provements on this rough and ready instrument were 
made, and about fifty years ago it crossed the 
Atlantic, and Coe unpopular in London at ‘first, 
soon me well liked. ; 

Why have Table-Knives Rounded Ends ? 

Table-knives until the seventeenth century always 
had sharply-pointed blades, natural survival from 
the days when a knife was at once a dagger, hunting 
knife, and table-knife and fork combined. The 
rounded end was introduced from France. 

It happened that Cardinal Richelieu was compelled 

_ to entertain at his table Chancellor ier, a man 
of rude manners, who, at the close of the meal, pro- 
eceded to use his knife as a toothpick. This so upset 
the Cardinal, that he ordered the end of every knife 
in his possession to be ro ,» and, so great was 
Richeliou’s influence, that the fashion was adopted 
all over the country. 

Who was the Real Dick Turpin ? 
The real hero of Dick Turpin’s ride to York is said 


British Museum is 


to have been a wayman 0: William Nevison, 
who was born at Pontefract in 1639. story goes 
that on one occasion Nevison robbed a tleman at 


Gadshill, then rode to Gravesend, 
Chelmsford. After baiting here, he 
and Godmanchester, thence 
baited his mare again, and 


and lo to 
hed oi Cambri 
Huntingdon, where 
elept an hour. 
fterwards he took to the North road, reached York 
the same afternoon, changed his clothes, went to the 
bowling green, and made himself an object of notice 
rd Mayor. Being s' uently charged with 
the robbery, he cited the Lord Mayor as a witness, 
and was acquitted on the supposition that it was im- 
possible for a man to be at two such remote places 
as Gadshill and York on the same day. 


le Drainage a Modern Expedient ? 

Until recently it -was thought that scientifie methods 
ef drainage were of quite modern growth, but our 
self-satisfaction on that point has been modified by 
the discoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans, F.R.S., durin 
the course of his excavations at the site of the old 
eity of Knossos in Crete. From these it is clear that 
yore who lived and flourished about 4,000 pene 19 

lerstood many sanitary precautions which we ly 
imagine are due to modern science. 

e remains of a complete drainage plan for a water- 

of sewage were di addition 

of the means 


berne system ’ 
to evidences taken to insure a pure 


beautifully made, were laid with precautions 
suggested by modern text-books on this subject. 
Have Oxen ever heen Trained to Fight ? 
When the Dutch first settled at the Cape, they found 
that the original Hottentots owned large herds of 
cattle, which they regularly rode, and trained to act 
as rdians of their other cattle and their camps. 
fo admirably were these animals trained that they 
used to be, before the tribesmen in battle, 
apparently without riders, though there may have 
been mounted leaders. 
‘Gas old — named _— says: “Every Hotten- 
arm provided with a large troop of these war 
oxen, which permit themselves to be governed without 


& very small quantity ‘ 


ly. Several terra-cotta drain i 
still in place. These Pipes, besides being In 
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tomb, and, which |THE EARLIEST THING | REMEMBER. 
appointed moment. The —- 
instant they are set free Interesting Recollections of Famous People. 
they throw with —— 
impetuosity ig ool the] RIGHT HON. GIR EDWARD BALDWIN-MALET, 
=e army strike G.C.B. 
, with their horns a ¥ first pan the first epoch of my 
kick, they rip up, and trample beneath their feet afl | still tingle with delight at the recollection of seeing the 
that o hem ; plunge with fury into the | clown fishing in a tab, which was suddenly tup to 
midst of the ranks, and ‘thus prepare an easy victory. | the flies, when came out, and 
The manner in which these oxen are trained and dis- 


ciplined certainly does great honour to the talent of 
this people.” 


How Old are Fans ? 

The Chinese claim to have invented the fan so far 
back as 2700 3.c.; a mandarin’s daughter, the story 
says, improvised the very first from her mask. 

n the Museum of Boulak, near Cairo, is still pre- 
served a wooden fan handle of a feather fan of the 
seventeenth century, s.c. The first folding fan is 
i to have been invented by the Japanese, about 

A.D. 


What Furs are most Frequently Faked ? 
Rabbit fur is often sold as pelt of much choicer 
growth. Pulled and dyed it does duty as seal, or elec- 
tric seal, or as sable, whilst white rabbit may serve as 
ermine or as chinchilla. Hare skins, properly 
treated, may be made to pass as sable, and it Eh are 
white they can be counted u ae an understudy of 
fox—either of their natural shade, or dyed to suit. 
; Cheap sealskin jackets are often made from beaver 
ur. 
It is worth knowing that furs of which purchasers 
have doubf will be inaperers and an expert opinion 
ven free of charge, i ig hg sent to the Fur and 
kin Trade Section, at the offices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Are Pipes always Made from Briar-root ? 

_There is an endless variety of substances of which 
pipes are made. In China the stems are of bamboo. 
In India leather stems are used, in Persia sweet 
jasmine, in Asia Minor cherry wood. In the Phili 
pine ds a richer material is available, for the 
natives hollow out = nuggets which they find in 
the torrent beds, and use them as pipe bowls. 


Of what are Edible Birde’ Nest Made ? 
The nests eaten by Eastern peop! 

of the swift tribe which are remarkable 

character of their saliva; this being sticky, 

quickly sets into a substance reeemblin gelatine, 

of which their edible nests are made. In J hese 


What were *“ Couple-beggars” ? 

Couple-beggars was the name given in the middle 
of the eighteenth century to a class of men in Ireland, 
who were amare ready for money to celebrate any 
irregular, clandestine, or illegal marriage. In many 
cases they were itinerant friars, but i 
were degraded clergymen of the church of the minority. 

Many of them were so keen at giving facilities to 
amorous couples that, as Fenton did in 1744, they fre- 
quently refused a fee three times as great not to do 
it, as that which they accepted for tying the knot. 


laf se —T a Bridegroom Wait at Tabte ? 

o hundred years it was a custom ve al 
in England for the bri to wait apenas erika 
on their wedding dey. e following extract from 
John Shebbeare’s “ Matrimony,’’ a book published in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, testifies to this 


and refers to the popular — about it: 
“The dinner being served, Sir Oli : 
man in the com : The bin sage oryiie 


serve her. 
after.’”” 


Which Nation First Used Ironclads ? 
ng ships by means of armour 


ns, was launched en a 
. a 

launched in the same year. These 
vessels were first used at ths Pemseniane’ of Kinburn 
in the Black Sea on the 17th October, 1855. Two 
E vessels—the Erebus and Terror—were at once 
built on similiar lines, but did not arrive at Kinburn 
till the 24th October, too late to take part in the 


i amar, f thi: 
e results of this experi 
that the French Goverimest Shad o- Se 


wooden 
then building, with armour of 
in November, 1850, the arst, ironcled frigate? = 
Gloire, of 5,600 tons it, and 800 b.p., was 


launched. 


pantaloon were precipitated into the water below and 
vedo a tremendces opiech. 


tenour of my life. I when I was a little over 
three years of age. I was playing in the street in which 
our cottage was 6 a band of strollin 
gipsies passed 
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Funds «ist pecember, 1903) $1,387,985, 


The Goean Corporation issus the 


Over @4,000,000 paid in Claims. 


Fidelity Guarantees. Burglary Insurance. 
Insurance. 


Price one shilling—*A Thousand Curiove ume . 
cf'reptice tent have appeaced ca tin pagh = “erm “omtelning © celection 
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Cosh 


one day _ recently 
the manager of Madame Tussaud’s, at all realise. 
‘how expensive to buy are authenticated relics of 
famous crimes. For Deeming’s house, for instance, 
we paid £500, and it cost us as much more to remove 
it to London, and set it up again inside the exhibition. 
The suit of clothes worn during his trial by James 
Canham Read, the Southend murderer, cost us exactly 
£100. 
Again, in order to obtain possession of the guillo- 
tine’ that did duty during the first French Revolution, 
more than £1, had to be disbursed. But then this 
is undoubtedly the most remarkable criminal relic in 
the world, for with it were decapitated over 20,000 


rsons. 

P King Louis the Sixteenth perished iy it. 80, too, 
did Queen Marie Antoinette, the Duke of Orleans 
Danton, Robespierre, and many others of famous and 
infamous memory. F 

Further inquiries revealed that the figures men- 
tioned above were by no means abnormal. So much 
as £250, for instance, was handed over to the repre- 
sontatives of Mrs. Pearcey, in order to secure the 
contents of the kitchen of the house in Kentish Town 
wherein that female savage murdered Mrs. Hogg and 
her baby. 

260 FOR AN OLD PERAMBULATOR. 

And yet the relics in question consisted of merely 
an ordinary deal table, a couple of rickety chairs, a 
poker, penny mouse-trap, crockery, and a few other 
articles, the whole lot of which would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have been dear at a five-pound note. 

Nor was this all. The perambulator in which the 
bodies were wheeled to St. John’s Wood had been 
taken ion of by the husband of the murdered 
woman, who demanded £60 for it. This was paid; 
and the landlord of the house received £10 for the 
window frame broken in the struggle. : . 

The cheapest criminal relics, curiously enough, are 
frequently thoso bought at public auction. Thus, for 
the original Newest bell, sold when that famous 
prison was demoli last year, £100 only was paid. 

And at the same sale Madame Tussaud’s manager 
gecured nine original plaster casts of famous criminals, 
each taken immediately after execution, for £5. The 
of the chapel wherein so many notorious male- 

rs have heard F nha reg their last sermon was 
for £8 10s. The door of one of the condemned 
cells cost £13 only ; and a set of leg chains and weights 
was knocked down for £4 10s. 
A RELIC THAT WAS NEVER SHOWN. 

Sometimes the purchase of criminal relics has its 
dangerous side. When, for instance, Madame 
Tussauds bought the feuntns car in which the assassins 
of Lord F ick Cavendish and Mr. Burke drove 
to Phenix Park, their neighbours in Baker Street 
became alarmed lest the placing of such a relic in the 
exhibition might attract the attention of the Irish 
Invincibles and lead to their committing some outrage 
on the building. - 

Just at first, the directors were not inclined to 
attach too much importance to the menace; but later 
on, out of consideration for their feelings, they ulti- 
mately withdrew this most interesting and costly relic 
from the exhibition. 


The car, therefore, was never placed on exhibition, | 


but remained for some time in a lumber room at the 
premises in Marylebone Road. Eventually it was 
seg to a friend in the country, by whom it is 
ng driven to this very day, although, needless to 
the friends and neighbours of owner are 
entirely ignorant of its tragic history. 
250 WOULDN'T BUY A PENNY LAMP. 

Disappointments, too, are not infrequent. One of 
the worst experience by Madame Tussauds was in con- 
nection with the little penny lantern used by Milsom 
and Fowler in the Muswell Hill murder and bargiary, 
and which, being left behind by them, led to their 
arrest, and subsequent execution. 

For this unique relic Milsom’s widow was offered £50 
but the police refused to give up on of it, an 
it is now in the Black Museum at Scotland Yard. 

On the othor hand the Peace exhibits were freely 
loaned by Constable Robinson, who effected the arrest 
of that most notorious criminal; and a curious auto- 
graph letter of Greenacre’s, together with the skelo- 
ton hand that wrote it, were presented to one of 

me Tussaud’s representatives in the past by a 
relative of an ex-governor of Newgate. 

The pistol with which Lefroy shot Mr. Gold on the 
London and Brighton line in the summer of 1881 was 
obtained for £15. For the spring gun which failed 
to do its work in the grounds of poor old Mr. Smith, at 


The 2. s, d. of Madame 
Chamber of Horrors. 
So much as £100 has been 

Suit of Clothes belonging to a Murderer. 


Muswell Ifill, a modest £2 10s. 


was paid. 

ty Sunes doe, Boguey 
mer, the Ru 

murderer, was added to the 

exhibition, after hy ne- 

gotiations with relatives, at a 


cost of thirty guineas, For the 


Tussaud’s 


Paid for a 


arate Fis the pe nad 
Aad £50 was Offered in Vai oun on 
" Toy Catton: fora Penny = of Dr. Neill Cream, the 
a Tabet eens, £42 had 

paid. 
Few people, re-] An armchair, a trunk, and a carpet belonging to 
marked to the writer | Marie Hermann, who murdered her ‘aol in her room 


in a house off the Euston Road, cost £100. The crow- 
bar and pistol used by the Mannings in 1849 to kill 
O’Connor, were bought for £50 from the pawnbroker 
with whom they had been pledged. 

_The key of the principal gate of the Bastille, bought 
at the sale of a great historical collection by Messrs. 
Chinnock and Galsworthy, fetched twenty guineas. 
Including the expense of transporting it to London 
and setting it up, the original treadmill from York 
Castle Prison cost the directors about £130. 

For the knife with which the mad Margaret Nichol- 
son attem the life of George III., a ten-pound 
note was disbursed. A walking-stick used by Jenkins, 
the Godalming murdercr, cost exactly half that sum. 
While a cat-o’-nine-tails from Pentonville Prison was 
thought cheap at two guineas. 

The most expensive to buy of all criminal relics are 
gan authenticated instruments of torture, and of 

ese Madame Tussaud’s possesses an unusually fine 
collection. 

There are the original branding irons from the 
Chatelet Prison, worth £10 apiece; thrumb-screws 
looted from a Baris gaol during the Commune, that 
cost fifteen guineas; and the tongue pincers used on 
Damiens, for which £25 was walt 

For an arm-crushing contrivance from the Chatelet 
so much as £45 had. to be disbursed. A “tongue- 
tapper” cost £15. For various torture-girdles and 
iron necklaces, sums varying from £3 to £10 were 
paid. While the originab iron chain in which the 
unhappy Jean Callas (afterwards proved innocent) 
was so barbarously tormented, was considered cheap 
at one hundred guineas. 


THE SPOT ON WHICH SHE STOOD. 
“The very spot on which you stand,” 
ae said, “is dear to me!” 
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Cuottr: “Miss 8. is the sharpest girl I know.” 
Chumley: “Yes, she cuts me every time I meet 


her.” 
a 
“Exiza, you told me you were a 
now I find you can’t even make bread 
“No, mum. Where I lived before I come here they 
was always able to buy their own bread, mum.” 


good cook; and 


——~jo—__ 

“ A parr of dceaf-and-dumb lovers ought to consider 
themselves fortunate.” 

“Why so?” 

“They can sit down in the middle of the largest 
crowd and-have a nice quiet talk.” 

——s {i - 

“We might as well consider our en ment as 
broken, meiala” lial 

“JT don’t sec why. Your father said ‘ postponed.’ ”” 

“ Postponed unti) you arrive at years of discretion. 
And in your case, Reggy, dear, you know what that 
means. 


Lovers, Take Notice J 


Your sweetheart will like to have a coloured portrait of 
zeae Se took a) ween yee we not aay mg Do it is 
aay tense, made, is how to do 
mpgs geri er 

co or i ion or 
Then send erty : 


for 1s 64 wi toc dime 6 postage of miniature, 
or an or to 
Mora: Ltd, 17 
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HOW TO SING A COMIC SONG. 


Some Hints for Would-be Entertainers. 


Some comedians are born “comics,” others become 
so by practice and experience. The chief difficulty 
for beginners lics in the selection of suitablo songs. 

A professional comedian or an experienced amateur 
can usually tell almost at a glance whether a song is 
likely to suit or not. For one who is new to the busi- 
ness; however, this is a far more difficult matter. 

The best means of judging whether a song is of much 
value or not is, of course, to hear it sung. What looks 
funny in print sometimés sounds tame when said or 
sung. On tho other hand, words which look common- 
place on paper, may provoke great merriment when 
uttered in a droll or funny manner. noe 

The learner, however, when judging a song which is 
being sung, with a view to adopting it himself, should 
make due allowance for the skill of the singer. A 

ood “pro.,” for instanco, can infuse a great deal of 
umour into words which if sung by an inexperienced 
amateur ‘would fall quite flat. 

There are also the circumstances in which the song 
is sung to be allowed for. Such as stage SLs eee 
perhaps, special scenery, and superior orchestral aid, 
all of cnormous assistance to the professional come- 
dian. 

Extraneous assistance of this kind the amateur has 
nearly always to manage to do without. Hence the 
necessity for him to learn how to value a song solely 
on its intrinsic merits. To close one’s eyes whilst 
listening to a great comedian is a help towards getting 
at the real a of his words as regards their power 
to provoke mirth. : : 

Having procured a suitable song—which will 
generally be one which strongly takes one’s own fancy 
—the next step is to learn it properly. This may eeem 
an absurdly obvious proposition, but it is one which 
is by no means always acted upon. Carclessness io 
this res is the most frequent cause of failuro in 
the amateur ranks. 

The words and tune must be so_ thoroughly 
memorised, that there shall be no possibility of a 
breakdown. 

Some amateurs are careless about learning the tune 
of a comic song thoroughly. This is a mistake. It 
should be learnt perfectly in the first place—then if it 
is found advisable afterwards to deviate from it 
slightly, for the purpose of heightening the comio 
effect—well and good. 

Having mastered the words and tune, the spirit of 
the song must be completely absorbed, and the busi- 
ness which it is decided to introduce must be care- 
fully practised. 

It should be always remembered that those 
apparently spontaneous exclamations, asides, gestures, 
and suddenly remembered sayings, which delight us 
from the professional stage, are always sedulously re- 
hearsed beforehand. 

This being so in the case of experienced artists, how 
much more necessary is it for the raw amatcur to 
leave nothing to chance? 

The tyro must learn how to emphasise the pointe of 
asong. This may be done by gestures, facial expres- 
sion, or a sudden change of voice. 

A comic song is a joke, or series of jokes. It de- 
pends for its effect on two things—the words, and the 
manner in which the words are delivered. The funnier 
the words the less dependent are they on a skilful de- 


livery. 

On the other hand, the less humour there is in the 
matter the more need of humour in the manner. It 
is a combination of the two which makes the great 
comedian irresistible. 

Therefore, the amateur, hampered, perhaps, by poor 
stage surroundings, and an indifferent accompanist, 
has special nced of a good song, well studied and re- 
hearsed, in order to please his audience. 

Gestures, however, sometimes bother amateurs, and 
spoil their songs. When property done, they are, of 
course, helpful and diverting. But it is better to 
make no gestures at all than to introduce them at 
haphazard. The action must be suited to the word. 

© comedian’s manner may either be in accordance 
with his words or in ridiculous contrast to them. 

Some amateurs not having mastered the art of ges- 
ture, elect to sing their humorous words in a solemn, 
impassive manner. A very grave style often heightons 
the absurdity of amusing words. But, of course, all 
comic songs do not lend themselves to the solemn, ges- 
tureless kind of treatment. 

Many of them demand considerable facial expres- 
sion to insure success. Therefore, the clean-shaven 
aspirant with flexible face, should learn how to ox- 
press dread, triumph, astonishment, woo, anger, dis- 
gust, pleasure, cunning, sarcasm, or helplessness with- 
out opening his lips. 

Patter songs require, as a rule, more art and ex- 
perience for their proper rendering than songs with- 
out patter. In delivering recitative, no longer time 
should be taken than is necessary for the audience 
to grasp the jokes. 

nstead of aping the voico and manner of some . 

rticular star comedian, it is better to try to got 


id of the best songs, regardless of who sings them, 
and to develop one’s own style. Care should also be 
taken as regard “make up”’ and costume, 
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for food in Paris every year. 


PICKED PARS. 
For Motorists Only. 


ORIGIN OF MUSIC SIGNS. A new hotel is to be built near Cannes at which every 
Ar first a rude system of dots and scratches (neumes) guest will have to be a motorist. 
above the syllables in ancient church | Cake Weighing Two Tons. 
~ tunes served to indicate approzi- At Southend-on-Sea was ly made a cake weighing 
mately when and how far the voice | over two tons, and of a total height of 18ft. 
sh be raised or lowered in pitch. | Passenger Rights. 
The relative pitch of the notes was 0) damages has been awarded to a Liverpool doctos 
more definitely shgwn when a line of | for forcib!e ejection from a city tramcar. 
normal pitch was drawn through | Russian Bread Riote. . 
these newmes; and to this line were , ‘ms In consequence of the famine prices caused by the war, 


added three others in order to obtain bread riots are breaking out all over Russia. 
@ more exact definition of intervals. 
The key, or clef, was given to this 


Lion Stealing. 
bi 
shave of lines by's oign rey tin Daring = broke into the stable of the Bostock 
that note, usually O, sometimes F,’ 


a in Paris, and stole a young lion valued at 
and then G, from which -the present sign for the treble , 


pees yng while the bass sign is derived from F in a Or the beta woollen factories are running 


overtime to keep pace with the Japanese demand for Scotch 


Parisians Eat Horses. . 


Valuable Robinson Crusoe. 
Over 35,000 horses, maules, and donkeys are killed 


£121 has just been paid for a first edition copy of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 

Streets of the Same Name. 

There are, the Postmaster-Genoral complains, thirty- 
four Warwick roads or strects in London... 
Ruby Mine in Switzerland. 

An Italian named Matucci has discovered & ruby and 
garnet mino at Monte Carasso, near Beliinzona. 
Long Wedding Journey. 

Ata resent European marriage at Penang the brother 
of the bride had travelled 10,00) miles to give his sister 
away. 

Doctors Must be Careful. 

A Dijon doctor has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for divulging the details of a patient's 
illness. 

Booke Sold by Weight. 

Among the curiosities of the city of Buenos Aires is 
second-hand book-shop, where the wares, principally legal 
and scholastic, nre sold by weight. 

Partridge Slaughter. sctiwates that 769,000 

A Berlin sporting pa ima‘ , 
tridges are killed in Gecauuay every year, by coming Tato 
viclent contact with telegraph wires. 

Victim of the Cigarette. 

A twelve-yenr-old boy of Stassfurt, neat Magdeburg, 
nas died of heart failure, following acute nicotine poisoning 
caused by excessive cigarette smoking. 

Big Haul of Fish. ; 

The Vicar of Hurley-on-Thames was fishing with a 

y recently, when a pike was caught weighing 8 Ib. 9 oz., 
and having in its stomach 123 minnows and tiny dace. 
Incentive to Pawning. 

A pawnbroker about fo open a new business in 
Yarmonth ennounces that all pereons making pledges with 
him on the first day will be presented with a quarter of a 
pound of tea. . 

An Old-fashioned Custom. 

The lads of Great Brickhill (Bucks) still celebrate 
“turnip lantern night,” when they parade the village 
carrying lanterns made from swedes, and singing the 
National Anthem. 

Universal Thanker. 

The President of the St.Louis World’s Fair, Mr. 
Francis, is about to start on a tour of the world to personally 
thank the various Powers on behalf of the U. 8. for the 
help given to the Exhibition. 

Indefinite Addresses. 

“My son, London,” was the sole address on a letter 
which came into the Manchester P s hands. 
Another was addressed to “The girl who minds two 
babies—she a 


MOON HALOS. 

On cold, frosty nights a luminous cirele may some- 
; times be seen round the 
moon. It is caused by the 
refraction of light as it 


pas through minute 
ce-crystals suspended in 


the atmosphere. Moon 
halos are much more 
frequently seen in Arctic 

ons t in our own 


Cosmopolitan Trousseau. 

The trousseau of the futnre Crown Princess of Ger 
— include an evening dress from every Huropean 
cn 


Work for the Unemployed. 
Said te cca t ee seeckd teroaer ory seas oo ab ther 
unen serve as en, so that the 

might receive the feo of 2s, . 3 

ae omy! Asylum. ° 

bey tack ane altar iting there Sity-fonr pours, 88 
sylum has j v ere -four , at 

a cost to the authorities of £1,1°9. ar . 

eS Dinner Party. 

* Guests fortunes aggregate fifty million pounds 
were present at a luncheon recently Ha at Philadelphia, 
The t&ble was laid out as a miniature deer park. 

What Londons Drinks. 

The average daily supply of water to London is 
o2< 218,693,000 gallons, w ich is supplied to 995,890 houses 
CONCERNING. EPAULETTES. oe Een O41 ulioes. eae aes, Se ngs: Raeae 

Ir is probable that the was originally | ream: 

. pe Like Gruel. 7 
intended as a protection to 5 chon sword cuts Brighton workhouse is full, it was explained at a 


rather than as an ornament. Brox since 1700 eg roe ‘recent meeting of the Guardians, because the tramrs 


relish the oatmeal gruel that is provided during the cold 


moon when seen through a mist or Saal 


Poset-carde of Peat. 
The latest no in stationery is postcards made 


Writing by Telegraphy. 
The latest marvel in p Saalarg ig y—= non 

can tranamit messages at the rate more than 40,000 words 

a minute, and deliver them at the other end of the wire 

written out in plain, schcolboy handwriting. 

Trained to Tidiness. 

The St. George’s (East) Guardians, London, have 
accepted an offer of a watch to be given to the girl in the 
Quardiane’ schools whose locket has been kept in the best 
and tidiest condition during the year. 


An Italian shot his sweetheart outside an infant school 
in New York just as the children were released from their 
lessons. They swarmed round him, and, despite his strug- 
gies, held him until the police arrived. 


decided not 
light the main thoroughfares by electric light on Sun 
as this would additional Sunday labour at 
Corporation ge g station, but to continue to light the 
streets with gas on Sundays. 


THE KILT. 

Tux idea that the kiit is modern seems to have = 
nated with a writer in the Scors’ Macaziyz in 1798. 
The original dress of the Highlander was the belted 
plaid. is was 0 of tartan cloth, two broad 
and four long, which was drawn round the in nicely 
adjusted folds, and tightly buckled with a belt. The 
lower part came down to the knees in much the same 

_ manner as the modern kilt, while the 
SEP ad Scat sonia dont 3 
sho 7» 80 sacrifice, and the wedding took The next day he 

has 


ship’s side, and he was hauled on 


allowance 
paid daily (Sundays excopted) in instalmen 
Dishes ae Hammers. 


the right arm might be perfectly | caught cold and died of 
Shenson oe the | Flower that Won't Fade. 
lor the Se ad Lae oe Mr, Luther Burbank, of San Francisco, has succeeded 


of the 
stated that dishes made’ of the new material can, without 


breaking, be thrown about on stone floors, and even in an eloping flower called trali 
emergency utilised as hammers to drive nails with. . : weather; and when the use of both a henge - 1 sare errs porroanps intro 
The Postmaster-General’s Army. ee eS ig 9 sithoagh the stom wit ors away. As the flower is far more 
P has a staff under his control often curionaly A lag i than an one, it will probably work a 
bigger than the British Army. The postal system papaoyecer year A brooch | revolution in the millinery business. 
keeps busy from 1 to 180,000 men women, and the left to fasten the plaid on | Cold Weather Cloth. 
has within its sphere of operations more offices than there shoulder. To attire himeelf Camille H a well-known French 
are people The Post Office is the ——— required on the | nes invented a ppd hn ger 
in Britain; with an of Se no small | electricity in order to furnish heat to-the wearer in cold 
ten it makes a profit of nearly 24,000,000 it the . The usual | weather. Fine ¢ wires are woven into the cloth to 
Eggo ae Money. lay a floor, and after — charge which a very fine be isneeded. The flexibility 
Eggs are current coin in Mayo, Kerry, Donegal, and  tescaaiy bor down upon it, and then and are not altered in any way. 
Leitrim. They are everywhere received over the counter gate ag ee ageseg: Detar y oo Cow on the Roof. 
in t for tea, sugar, meal, oil, bread, tobacco, patent a dress in the Highlands is obvious, | Whilst being entrained at Broughty Ferry for the 
ond haberdashery. Accounts are kept rendered a to storms, | Christmas show, s cow slipped out and making for the 
gpen and goods supplied on crodit in eggs. Predatory = the open air in the most | embankment, which is on s level with the tops of the 
squats travelling tard) ra Polak Jove, hewking +, Wi Re eee eaters | sient besem, Guabered an to thy Sie, ant male 
tinkers and musicians, Polish Jews hew or ascend with | its way along be somes distense, shen the 
tinsel jewellery soo! giving way, she sank through and became a 
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Eee — TOR 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE KAISER, |smomecereszier ester 


“ mo ” Wuen General Kuropatkin was a young man he wae 
[The Editor of “Pearson's Weekly” has obtained the exclusive right to publish in serial form this asked to undertake the editin ot military news- 
remarkable book, which has created so much attention on the Continent. He wishes to say that he aper. He dcclined with the words, “ Fighting 
does not hold himself responsible for any of the opinions expressed in it. The book is written by “A battles is much less dangerous.” 

Lady of Title and Posit qwho for some years served in the Kaiser’s retinue.) Fighting battles may not really be less dangerous, 
but it is certainly less vexatious than conducting & 
newspaper in the Tsar’s dominions. The editor must 
lay himself out to a ran Seat the Imperial Court ; 
secondly, a dozen Ministers of State, individually and 
collectively; thirdly, half a dozen Censors; and 
fourthly, the public. 

It is not casy even to get into the editorial chair. 
When the cditor of a Moscow or St. Petersburg news- 
paper dies, the name of his proposed successor must 
always be submitted by the proprietors to the Govern- 
ment, who decide whether he is a “ hopeful’? man 
before sanctioning his appointment. 

The editor, once appointed, must watch every com- 
positor, and read every proof himself. During the 
reign of Alexander IIf. the St. Petersburg ViEpo- 
mostr was censured for pontine the word “ Augus- 
teishii”’ (Most August, referring to the Tsar), without 
a capital. All pronouns relating to the Tsar must 
have capital letters, and any reference to his Majesty 
couched in anything but the most formal terms calls 
down a storm from above. 

Paregrephs describing the Tsar’s doings, no matter 
how late they come in, displace all other news, and go 
at the head of the first column on the front pees and 
any mistake as to the dates or hours of tho Tsqy’e 
movements leads to trouble. 

The editor must sce that none of his contributors 
make hidden uncomplimentary allusions to the Im- 
perial family. 

Three years ago a certain Prince Bariatinsky started 
a daily paper in St. Petersburg. The Princo was per- 
fectly loyal, but in one of his first numbers a serial 
story appeared ridiculing an imaginary family called 
the Obmanoffs, and in particular holding up to scorn 
one member of it described at “ Niki.” 

Next a the issue was seized, the paper closed up, 
and the editor saved from life-long imprisonment only 
by proving that he had not read the article. 

very reader saw at once that the Obmanoffs (which 
means “ deceivers ’’) meant the Romanoffs, and that the 
contemptible “ Niki’? was none other than the Tsar 
Nicholas. A Nihilistic contributor had sent in the 
article, counting upon the editor not secing the in- 
tended references. 

By the time he has learnt to avoid these perils the 
editor’s hair has turned white. But he is entirely 
bald by the time he has gained the good-will of all the 
Ministers. The Ministers do not agree among them- 
selves, and if he takes any particular line he offends 
someebody: 

If a Minister considers his policy has been reflected 
on unfavourably, all he has to do is to go to two more 
Ministers and get them to back his order suspending 
or totally suppressing the newspaper. 

If the Minister .is merciful he will merely get a 
“warning” sent to the editor. A year ago the great 
newspaper Novorg VREMYA was “warned,” merely 
for saying that one Minister’s policy on a certain 
question “had great public sympathy.” This annoyed 
another Minister, who was at feud with the first on 
this point. 

The Censorship is the third pitfall. All newspapers 
which are suspected are obliged to submit every article 
to a Censor before publication. The Censor not only 
strikes out what he dislikes, but sometimes inserts 
words which make the article meaningless. 

Even this does not anfeguard the unfortunate editor. 
For though the article Co been “passed” by the 
Censor, he can still be “warned ’’ or suspended if it 
contains anything unpleasant to the ers that be. 

Some months ago a revolutionary Novoys VueMya 
compositor, by omitting a few letters, changed a loyal 
address to the Tsar into a most outrageous attack. 
Not until a whole edition was printed was this dis- 
covered, with the result of enormous loss, and the dis- 
anisation of the day’s issue. 

e Censors have various ways of punishing news- 
papers, which comment unfavourably upon the Govern- 
ment’s policy. Sometimes they stop the paper for a 
term, and sometimes altogether. 


CHAPTER I. (continued.) 


Tne Kaiser's Care of Himself. 


Comima down to breakfast on November 18th, 1888, 
the Kaiser learnt that his Grace had died of diphtheria 
a few hours before. 

« Diphtheria ?” cried William, turning a shade Lg 
than is his wont in the morning—“there seems to be 
something uohealthy in the air hereabouts. Let the 
chamberlain on duty be informed that my things must 
be packed and sent to Berlin at once.” ; 

‘But the residential quarters in the Berlin Schloss 
are yet far from finished,” interposed Herr von Liebenau. 

“Never mind, there will be some corner where I can 

and eat without rare | the risk of infection.” 
‘And seeing that the adjutant still waited, he added, 
anticipating a question which etiquette forbade to be 
asked: “ All my things—I am going to move.” 

That settled, his rage quieted down, and when, 

the Empress arrived, he simp! 
said: “Dona, I am going to Berlin and this house will 
gee me no more.” Auguste Victoria was thunderstruck, 
but, seeing her hus and determined, she dared not 
question him. So their meal passed in silence, while 
visions of domestic storms, of irreparable displeasure, 


an-hour later, I entered her room to ask if the valots 
might go to the bed-chamber and remove the Kuiser’s 
clo e Empress often returns to that room after 
breakfast, and naturally dislikes meeting men-servants 
there—I found my mistress in tears, bewailing a fute 
that was as yet a mystery. 


Kaiser's Thousand Windowed Palace. 
“Bo you know why the Kaiser is going P” she said at 
last, after looking around to see that wewerealone. The 
confession, for such it turned out to be, evidently ig 
moved her Majesty, as her eyes streamed with tears. 
could not understand it at firet. ‘“ Ofcourse,” I replied, 
the question having been repeated, “his Majesty has 
heard of the death across the way, and, bane so near 
pet onan he is afraid that diphtheria might break 
ol , : 
A sigh of relief escaped the Imperial lady. She scarcel, 
dliewsl me to tary Prince % 


to a hospital at once, without the slightest delay: 
These are my strictest orders.” is i 

of the Empress’ favourite wardrobewomen, 
Frau Schnase, fell a victim to William's relentless 
anxiety on that occasion. Not being on duty for 
several days, she had remained in P , and, by 
the Court physician’s advice, had taken a iratory 
treatment to reduce a swelling of the Lp very 
common among certain classes in Germany, #0 that 
at eleven o'clock that night she was in the midst of 
a healthy perspiration and sound sleep, when the 
Major-domo awakened her to say that by “all-highest 
order ” she must leave immediately. 

Protest being out of the question, a closed carriage 
was procured, and the shivering patient was rolled off 
to the nearest hospital through the wintry streets. 

“No room,” reported the night-watch, when the 
driver summoned him. 

“ But she is one of her Majesty's personal attendants.” 

Of course that made a difference, and, after some 
mare discussion, Frau Schnase was given a cot in the 
pauper’s ward, third class, next to one in which a poor 
creature was just receiving extreme unction. 

Almost a Mania. 

The Queen’s wardrobewoman was a healthy girl, and 
recovered not only from the horrors of her unusual ex- 
perience, but likewise from an illness she caught while 
exposed to the deadly exbalations of the sorry environ- 
ment forced upon her. After a month or so, she was back 
at the Schloss; but, pe Ad complain of the treatment 
that had been meted out to her, such biting sarcasm and 
contempt were heaped upon poor Schnase that she 
preferred to resign. 

With our knowl of the Kaiser’s peculiar predispo- 
sition to diseases of thethroat, this care exercised to guard 
against infection would seem quite proper, though exces- 
sively hard on others, bad it not, in the course of years. 
become a mania. Assuredly, no one blamed his Majely 
for postponing the manceuvres in the summer of 189¥, 
when cholera was raging; in those days all the royal 
servants were treated to unsugared tea as the standing 
beverage, which caused not a little indignation in the 
pales, the flunkies and maids insisting that the 

mperor should make the tea palatable, if he forbade 
them to drink anything else; but it is quite another 
thing when the Laine refuses to confer with State 
officials because some member of their family might be 
indisposed. Interests of State are liable to suffer 
seriously t! h hallucinations of that sort, and if it 
were not for love I bear my country, I might cite 
instances of international importance wing errors 
and inexcusable lapses for which this strange fancy is 
responsible. 


Strange Behaviour. 


finish. “Is tho Heredi dead ?” 
she exclaimed, with almost a joyful ring in her voice. 
Then ing her attitude, she added: “Why have I 
not been informed of this? I might have been spared 
an unhappy half hour, and, besides, I should have sent 
my condolences to Princess Lucie.” 
illiam was as good as his word; his state papers 
“Schloss, Berlin,” 


published that very 7 ore dated 
and ever since the ble Palace has ceased to figure 


has furnished, yet at the same time lack even the most 
conveniences. I assure there is neither a 
bath-tub nor a toilet to be found there. 


His Fear of Infection. 
Although the Empress knew of the choline? 
features of her husband's temporary abode, insisted 
following William within twice twenty-four 


ding 

with his speech for the Bs sores 2 of the Reichstag 
er 
t 


at a reception or ball, pest the unhappy lady or 
gentleman speechless and crus 

cent admission that a son or a ae rr or perhaps an 
uncle, had the measles or a cold. 

of the fact the war-lord fled like a lion hearing a cock 


crow. 
Once I found Frau von Kotze in tears behind some 
shrub in the White Hall, while all around her — 


on November 22nd, would not see 
day. Now everybody knows tha 


ean. oiemna rein for absonting himself. As a matter | as going on. “ What is the matter with you?” Sometimes they merely stop tho street-sale, and 

Secs ced ay na on Ge | Maat t Sr saa, wht to) Sha ir pe ec” Banc 
é a ® cour: ose Falls upon tae rietor, 

though her quarters were not in the Marble , bat | think he said that to me!" editor, but as the latter is responsible he anflers. 


Occasionally the authorities force the paper to in- 
sert a humble apology, under the heading™“ official 
correction.”’ This method of chastisement is the most 
dreaded of all, as it makes the newspaper ridiculous in 
the eyes of its readers, 

In order to evade the Censorship, Russian leader- 
ido] — ponding’ . what they ag Aa “aleve 
yle. ey convey their meanin, ints, vii 
the Censor no loophole. ane . a 

Finally, when the editor has pleased everyone elsé 
he is obliged to please his readers. He is thus placed 
between two stools. If he fears to criticise the autho- 
Figg his sicesistion \ dociines ; if had dares ho criticise 

circula’ altogether 
method of = euppressioa. + . 


- “ Who is he, and what did he say?” 

“The Kaiser, of course! When he heard that my 
boy was ill, he remarked, turning on his heel, ‘How 
dare you come to my house under such circumstances ?’” 
(This series started in last. week's issue, and a further 
instalment will appear next week.) 


he emerge from his seclusion. 
‘After I had withdrawn Court-marshal von Liebenau 
was summoned. 
“ No more cases of diphtheria in Potedam, I hope?” 
style. 


ee ee 
ead the Kaiser, in his most im He: “Do you know, I think you are a most singular 


rl? 
She (coyly): “I assure you it isn’t from choice.”” 
pee § ee 


Eva: “I hear you won your breach of promise suit. 
Did you get all the money?” 
Della: “Every bit. I married my lawyer.” 


Eustace Miles writes on “Work for the Worklees” ig the current number of SMITH’S WEEKLY. Get it! 
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~— -~s- Bams Bui?” 


Hovsss are not the 
invention of man. The 
idea was borrowed 
from the 
its inhabitants were 


sal Pele: volt. holes in cliffs. One 
; in holes in cliffs. savage, 
teogiody tee; ey Sie ki maniod blo testes 


more enterprising than his fellows, p h 
to find is way to construct a dwelling. On 
one occasion he caught sight of a bird ger! bits 
of clay with its t was & swallow, and he 
watched it build a nest on a ledge of rock. 

“Wonderful,”? said he, “I’ll do likewise.” ; 

He set to work at once and built a clay hut. His 
neighbours called him the “ mud-hole dyeller,”’ and 
laughed at his house. But when they discovered that 
he was more snug than they, up went other buts. 

The savages lived in mud huts until the beaver camo 
to visit them. In building a house for himself, he 
gave early man a lesson in architecture. The beaver 
not only showed him how to build houses that would 
stand all kinds of weather, but instructed him in the 
art of dam and bridge-building. . 

The gentlemen of the Stone Age had boats. This 
has been proved by the things they left behind them. 
It is doubtful, however, whether they invented vessels 
themselves. 

SAILING IS THE INVENTION OF A FISH. 

A well-known antiquarian declares that the parnge 
stole the idea for the sailing boat from a small shell- 
fish having a kind of fin attached to ite back. By 
resting on a wave and erecting the fin it can skim over 
the waters at great speed when the wind is behind it. 

It is eenlly believed that man invented the 
preree 4 pig rns and ricks dry. As a matter of 
fact it was the weaver-bird that gave the ideg to him. 
With its beak it constructs a perfectly made, > 


Pm foot , or thatch, over its nest. 
Z Ay 28 in Transvaal are roofed in almost the 
sta 
ure 


d, Spain, Italy, Sardinia, and every 
in 7 vol ve been at work. Its 
name is Obsidian, and there are iffs of 
tp fill all the window frames in tain. 
igs is another form of glass, is largely 
in the of chimneys for i it 
It is dag cut of the , wil stand gfeat 
, and needs nothing g to be made use 
of at once. 
THE FIRST SOAP WAS MADE BY NATURE. 


is not the real t at all, an 
. The only soap of that n is not.made, 
comes from the of the P soap plant, 


At one t me the world was lighted at night with 
“farthing dips,” long ‘sticks of compressed fat, with 


Be Paes. Sie s08, ie ace of & goed, See, 
but a wick to burn with a clear, flame. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the idea for both 
ancient and modern candles was stolen directly from 


Trinidad. He sent homo samples of 
what it was composed 
pitch fes. 


A LAKE OF PITCH. 

The pitch of the Trinidad lakes is much better than 
ang matie by the Sends of aan, ant @ 6 re and 
—— it can be carted away an sod without 
ony . 

ature made paint long before man thought of doing 
eenturi samp hegetl enticing only Br an 


produces pigment of a brilliant scarlet. In 
Pert of tho world immense beds of red ak ven 


ochre are now being dug up. 

ice a 

ean mageaio lla ety le ntching deviee? 
have noticed ry 

Joe te eller tthe front claws Fe . = 

fact that the crab gave us 

machinés built on Papen 9 epsorigs oo 


Copying Nature, Man has from 


be Bis, 2 ee A eee tain tort eae 


And Soap and Candles Grew long before they 
were Manslectered: 


& 
c 
a 


ered many Valuable a constant 


‘G 
E 
E 
: 
f 
F 


ETE 


sift 
i 
sf 

4 

i 


is the ball and socket, and the 
found himeelf rich beyond the dreams of avarice. The 
joint is an imitation of the knee and elbow, which are 
to be found in the human skeleton. 

The bone of the human leg gave Fox the ides for 
his umbrella frame. The ribs of the pioncer umbrella 
were of solid metal, and their excessive ht caused 
peo le’s arms to ache. Fox said to himself one day, 

Ti the bones of my ag lg be hollow, why n 
the ribs of my umbrella be hollow also? ” 

He had a frame constructed of hollow ribs, and 
found that besides —t very much — than the 
solid variety, they were far stronger. idea for the 
tubes from which our bicycles are built was borrowed 
from the same source, 

COPYING THE EAR-DRUM GAVE US THE TELEPHONE. 

When Professor Graham Bell was a schoolmaster 
he studied anatomy. One night he was reading a 
scientific work on the human ear, and it suddenly 
occurred to him that its drum opened up a field for 
research. 

“The drum of the ear,”’ he pondered, “‘ is a delicate 
skin, stretched very tight to receive sound. If I made 
two drums on tho same principle, and connected-the 
two with a fine wire, could I not convey air vibrations 
a considerable distance? ” 

He ——— there and then. Acquiring two 
round toffee tins, he knocked the bottoms from them, 
and covered one end of each with a av of parchment. 

| gave one drum to a fellow sc aster, 
and asked him to walk forward until he felt the wire 


‘an, when he was Id, was not 
The first fellow who bra the waters 

waddled a like an old duck in a mud puddle. The 
water fat thaght him how to keep himalf afloat by 
moving his arms and legs, and it also tatght him how 


to i 
for the microscope and telescope, too, were 
rom the human eye. 


———_2§e——__ 
COULD SUPPLY EITHER. 
or me eorronne: “Ie! Benet 
tly, you place an order for armour- 
that'no cannon-shot can pierce. We are turning 
of bey 2 every day, and——’”’ 


————_2f2——_______ 

Ou Lapr: “The minister doesn’t bring his little 
gitl to church new.” . 
her she said 
let papa do 


the talking at home 
ef 


“80 much depends upon the m f try,’ 
said a traveller. “In India a ‘lac. of pier righ 
fortune, while-in England a lack of sovereigns is 
poverty.” : ; 


C aiaanensialt Sammon 
Morugr: “TI hope you are not at f 
class this week? not at the foot of your 


BE nie: “No, mother, I’m at just about the 
et $e 
Hs: fl father objects to my calling to see 


7gho: “Not at all. What he ob 
: “Not at all. e ects to i i 
at home when you all]? obj o is my being 


-_—_——73e———___ 
KISSED IN PUBLIC, 


Tuer were in o m ficently-d ted i 
Wetted of Landen’ Thay copeneded enh nn 


was as pale as 8 
that 
eyes were watching them, they kiseed each 


The pertect peace; 
Cee ee ee aan aunesly bese Wile fe silo abere 
twenty aaa when a man approached, with the fire 


oe he raised the stick he carried 
horror |—he struck a sharp, ick blow, 
away 


pe yey tp 
an was sent nin; . 
ell Tas cikor aattion neces om eamear There was 


2 a It is a kind of double-pi 
ouep, with a ball-ahoped valve, which, by altetoniing 


Fine wore halting, bela) et orem © menraner. 


WHEN FORTS FALL 


What the Honours of War Mean. 


Wrrn the fall of Port Arthur the question tha 
cro} up at once was: Would the Japanese allow th. 
fe march out with the honours of war? For 
is would be the greatest compliment the army that 
ully assaults a fortresg could pay its defenders. 
Ordinarily, a surrender is unconditional, and the 
vanquished tacitly to accept whatever terms 
the victor, in his lom, may impose, relying upon 
the eal s magnanimity for good and lenient treat- 
m 


ent. 
In this case the garrigon is disarmed, they are made 
prisoners, and escorted to 
wherever their conquerors decide they shall be de- 


be P 
fend them; and 
homes of the — 

It is in these things that the humiliation of sur- 
render becomes complete; and all of it is saved when 
the beaten garrison is granted the honours of war. 
This means, simply, defeated, but not disgraced. 

It is a recognition by the successful besiegers that 
the garrison are able to make something better than 
an unconditional surrender, that their heroic defence 
has not left them at their last , that they could 
maintain hostilities for some time yet, and that, 
although they would undoubtedly be beaten at the 
finish, the fortress could only be taken after more loss 
had been suffered. 

In such a case all that is demanded of the beaten 


they successors. 
It will have been previously settled where they should 

go; and thither march Migs compen their 

office: ir sides, just as if 


net pr ils ie maarehlng ont with the beneure 


he aaa and of late years eeldom 


All the South African War and the Franco- 
German War there was no instance of it; but one 
eccurred at beginning of the American Civil War, 
when after a bombardment of thirty-six hours, during 
maa lek Fon tee Oe but not a 


‘it is which di it from » capitulation. 

It is much itso poretel’s peaceful evacuation, Sree tar a 

concerns the way in which the is treated ; and 
Hulgiont ind he pear" 

nd an vi that island - 

many in 1890, or E she sihicees from ohne 

few years ago. , 


HIS SUSPICIONS WERE ROUSED. 
Jonns : we ig Newlywed Bigghed looking s0 


Smith: “Why, the fortune-tell i 
wife that she would A Mg cokenie’ ond Gat the 
— d cr be ‘ very Ang sort of man.”? 

ones: “Ha, ha Bi thinks i 

Smith: * aie, ie i wife ae 

2 no e thinks 
teen tearitel Sileee tack nove ALLS — 


——+- ¢-= 


De pkins: “Yes, I met Mrs. S 
terday and asked her how she liked Venice. Bho said 


= | only stayed one streets were flooded 
and people wae ae tooth in bene ‘. 
oe ee 


7 & iy 
etn ins I say to you goes in one ear 


Lae, SHEA: Te tak what we har 


The happenings of the world in a handy form. Buy THE RAPID REVIEW. January number now on eale. Price 6d. 
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‘RAGS AND RICHES. 


Hl Romanee of Darkest Toondon. an By Arthur Applin. 


Author of “Life’s Great Handicap,” “Dolores,” “The Clatter of the Clogs,” etc., etc. 


HOW THE STORY BEGINS. name. He's suspected of murder, and he’s done seven 
years for manslaughter.” 


Letty moved orward, but the crowd clung to her 


“T ain't got your purse,” he ge om uickly; “an’, 
if yer lets go 0 my tel I won't * vat " 
takes part in an entertainment in the East-end of London. , But, I sha'n’t It Oe tats arm!” Letty replied firmly. 


ach touched at th rty of i “ And, if you don’t immediately give me back m ’ | skirts; she was the heroine of Mount Prospect Road. 
ere tonelp gs a Tl have m arrested and arched. This Nahe “Will you help me through this crowd Po che appealed 
On the way back from entertainment the motor-car chance I shall give you!” to ono of the constables. “I want to go to the shop 


The bully laughed loudly, so loudly that he did not hear | op site.” 


— ‘ oie sed eae to foceney tan ie is low, warning Pmcpegl ” did not see the crowd sway, jane — — surprised for an instant; then he piloted 
an of it su melt away. orward. e@ 
uel Duke's residence, where, in spite of every attention, she “ Pe iittle wretch, ¥f yer wart the handsomest bit s Move on, there! Now, then, move away! You 


°’ s I'd ever clapped eyes on, I'd——” shouldn't be down in these parts alone, miss,” he whis- 


The Duke and Duchess are horrified at what their 


lanai tare’ ‘i hoarse cry of : d, as ho deposited Letty safely at the shop door. 
pg acne = that ce ape adage eli atop a Me d h his fist clen: ‘hed on nt ae for the likes id you.” 7 7 

U e glanced up, hesi a second with hi ched, “I live here,” repli roudly. 
something te brighton ves of the poor, and suggests | his nit raised chore Letty’s face. The constable stared after r, heodlens of the gaping 
joming on y: She never quailed, nor stirred, nor flinched. crowd—and his duty. 


The Duke says she must give up all idea of such a thing, 
but Letty refuses, and at the same time breaks her engage- 
ment with Conroy. 

‘A few days later she leaves home secretly, and takes up 
her residence in the East-end under the name of Letitia 
Smith. She calls on Commissioner Baines, of the Salvation 
Army, to hear what work she can do. 


“TI wish I wasn’t on duty!” he muttered. “I wonder 
where she docs live? She isn’t a servant, and yet 
Now, then, move awny there! Move on, move on! sd 

A young man in a greasy white apron leant over & 
wild conglomeration of butter and margarine, and smiled 
blandly at Letty. 
is t’s yours—miss?” The “miss” after a careful 
inspection of her personal appearance. 

“ 


“*Struth, you are a plucked ‘un! Let go, or——”" He 
gave s sudden twist to the arm that clutched his #0 tightly 
and Gong binwelial om Lady Letty’s lips; hee f 

¢e on *s lips; ace grew 
dena Bite and her arm fell imply to ber side, bat, like 
a flash, her left hand flew out on the instant and caught 
the bully by the collar of his coat; his enormous weight 
d her almost off her feet, but she did not let go. 
e turned with an ugly grin on his face; two poltvennen 
were showin, their way through the crowd. 

“Tike yer bloomin’ purse!” he hissed. “But TU settle 
with yer liter!” 

Ho pushed the purse into her hand, and she relaxed her 
grip on his collar. He made a dash through the crowd, 

u 


I want some eggs, please.” 
Heggs? What sort—cookers, fresh, breakfast? All 
sorts and prices, from twenty a shillin’.” 

“I want tho best.” Letty quickly came to the conclusion 
that she didn’t like shopping. 

“Tho best? Right, my dear; you shall have .’em!” 
said the greasy young man facetiously. “ Three’apence 
och pee 8 shi oe ee vit wore There's 

3 for you! "—affectiona an a id specimen 
et tonlgn fowl'’s failure. Ow mi gy bel 
“Half a dozen!” Letty was on the point of walking 
out of the shop, but she remembered the terrible vacuam 
in her own y and the thin, hungry face of the 
Salvationist. 

“ And the next!” 

“That's all!” She handed the man ninepence and fled, 
pursued by the remnants of the crowd. 

It was with still greater difficulty now that she forced 
ae tears. - ‘ aise 

‘ou’ve been a time. was growing nervou: 
said Mr. Baines. 

“I'm afraid I’m rather a failure at shopping,” Letty 
confessed. 

“Why, you've got six eggs! We only wanted one!” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
Friends in the East End. 


ALREaDy he was balbwey throne the swinging door of 
“The Duke,” but Lady ty was as quick as she was 
——- and young. 

an instant she was by his side, her hand firmly 
clutching his arm. In another instant she was inside the 
ublic-house; how she got there she didn’t quite realise. 
he found herself there, atill clutching the thief’s arm 


weighed up his chances. He had only just “done” twelve 
months’ hard; he wanted a bit of fun before he went in 


again. 
“Now, then, where are yer hurryin’!” cried the lice- 
men. They held him fely if he fought, it <oald be 
man looked a agen tough work, three to one, and probably mean manslaughter 
“'Ello, my dear!” cried, feignin rise. “I am 
glad to see yer! ‘Ave a drop with me "Alf a pint, and 
a drop of unsweetened for my lady friend”—to the 


Letty never relaxed her grip. . 
oa she said in a very low, clear, but 


it 
“ Runnin’? I was gettin’ oft of the crowd,” be replied. 
“ What's |, your game! What're yer holdin on to me 


“Let my arm,” hissed the thief, “or, b 
Se ‘clenched hi ee | 


r—" : “You're going to eat three, and I'm going to eat three.” 
looked stright at page Sg eg pon “The young woman knows something ; she was holding | Letty replied cheerfully ; “then therefll be one over for 
“Give me my purse—at once/” she quietly. on to him,” cried the other constab One minute, | your or Let me see, how long does it take to boil 


lease; miss! an 
r He brought Letty forward. «Fhrreo minutes and a half. How much do I owe gli 


; “Nothing on him except a couple of 8 ond some “We'll settle up after lunch,” Letty replied. “If you 
Perfect contre alking thief stood gazing at her as if trans. | pence!” wid the constables who bad the bully. | pay me for the eggs, I must pay you for my, lunch” 
fixed. He not looked into | aaag Pe before; he had They looked of Jay, oad ae ‘ ' wa tytn ay id wee Range / Maing = owl 
only seen neat figure, smart dress, and the gold chain 1” said one. , doing, miss? Assoul her suspicions that the had-‘m y 


or robbery ?” 
Letty looked at her thief; he did not meet her gaze. 
“Some men pushed me_off the pathwey; he protected 
me, and they ran away. I discovered then that m | gs 
had been stolen, and told this man; he for 


Letty had to confess that she didn’t know. 


3 she was covered by the bully. “A ly story, that!" L A t 
The han use The bully did look at Letty now; his round, evil eyes I can live on ing,” she said lamely. “And I 
ket, and ed out a coin eet rome ic od i ie ‘i grew ae bulged further out of his ly head don’t mind what work I do.” 


“'Struth!” he muttered under his * -Swelp 
” 


me! 
Letty raised her e we an eighth of an inch, and 
looked at the constable who had spoken. ‘ 


After they had been to the local headquarters and Letty 
had been formally ¢nrolled as a recruit, Commissioner 
Baines took her through many dark and gloomy streets to 
Edward's Court. 


“*Steuth!” he whistled hoarsely, keeping his eyes fixed 
on Letty. “Where did you come from?” 
“Give py J Law Le 
little hand arm. 
PPE ccod «“D 


“ ——" “ doubt my word, constable, you had better take “ Florrie Gray lives here,” he explained, as they mounted 
“Stow a! he yer hear, or I'll ie : you dou li ia a cae” A id h * belly. a jong, narrow, ry of evi-smelling stairs. “She has a 
The bully realised that the; ginni tract “ "t d cour word, miss; but that’s t Te top- —j one room, you know. e 

# they were beginning to he pg a ye most likely. “He's a well-known saved’ her twa years ago, girl; awed her from the 


streets. You don't know what a terrible place that is to 
vei Mo ag der her breath 

er’ , w under 3 
“perhaps I learnt two nights ago.” 

“She's never faltered or gone back from the day I 
found and saved her, and I can tell you this life is ve 
different to the life she led. It’s Heaven poor Florrie 
going to and it’s hell she left, but it was = gilded hell with 
plenty of food and drink fine clothes. 

He stopped to take breath on the landing of the second 


floor. 

It was quite dark; not a breath of fresh air could enter 
from the sultry court, not a glint of sunlight. 

“You see, Miss Smith, the ascent to Heaven is 
dark; the = narrow; it is evil-looking, i omragrs 


character, he is; about the worst in London, miss, an’ 
that’s saying & deal, I can tell you. He meant to 
rob you; no doubt about it.” 

“ flow interesting!” Le’ stepped close to the bully 
and regarded him attentively. How interesting, con- 
stable! The worst character in London! I suppose I 
wasn’t worth robbing; perhaps that is why he protected 


me. 
“ Protect you!” The constables la 
Tati : nee "athe men ee mera have 
"t hink ou 0 them 
spelen looked bry eal 3 then, loosen- 
ing their grip of the bully, they freed him—with » hearty 


d. 
anGet off quick! Next time you won't be so lucky 


attention. ; 
“Now, a os so much of it!” tho barman cried. 
“"Ave your k and prt outside.” ane , 
“Who yer talkin’ to? Yer'll get a thick lip, if you're 
not carefl!” the bully replied. But his eycs remained 
fixed on Letty; it seemed as if she had cast a spell over 


Come outside,” he whispered hoarsely. He moved 
dragying, Letty with Tatas then she 
realised how she had the public-house. She had 


she 
The tears started to her she was on the point of 
arf 'ioosening her grip on the thief's arm and 


“Whither 


; brave soul to rise from 
That question started up in all its naked befeew her. bar’ N ” hissed the bully, “you hu luzui ‘of hell and tread tos h of Heaven.” 
Bhe had no home to 4 to; she had no purse now; and ‘i oT ne 0 ly, “you hugly, buzzing, busy, “Te does, indeed |" Lene pared Making for her hand 


ty little stomach. 
supreme. effort of will she forced the tears 
faced her huge assailant. 
found herself in the gutter, surrounded by a big, 


from the frying-pan into the 


ite arched ssrays and the crowd opened Mestity '0 it 
= thank 1” Letty smiled to the constables. “But 
you_nearly Tele a sae, didn’t 
Wad Log ll 


makes & 
asssults, and nine cases of burglary to his 


a 
§ 


“But we are nearly there!” 
“In Heaven?” Letty smiled sadly. 
The Salvationist 


“Yes! You have said it. At the top of this tight 
of stairs there is just a miserable attic, a 


"Alek 
En 7 
ei 
pe 
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a en 


bed, a chair, and a table—no more. Slaving at her needle 
day and night, isa oe broken in health ; 
absolutely fricndless and alone. she squandered gold 
and danced down in the flaming West with Satan; now she 
starves here, and defies her former master—and out of 
every shilling she earns with her needle sho puts aside one 
penny for the Arey: for God! Satan gave her many 
golden sovereigns, I know, but every penny she gives now 
redeems a thousand golden coins. 

“ Perhaps you don’t understand the value of a penny, 
Miss Smith?” , 

“I'm afraid I don't,” Letty said, a little ashamed. 
“But I shall soon.” 

At length tho top of the building was reached, and the 
Salvationist knocked at a crooked, broken door. . 

A hard, dry cough answered him; then a weak voice, 


questioningly : 

“Come wa!” 

They entered. 

Seated near the apology for a window was a tall woman; 
ner face was ageless. It was grey; her eyes were sunken, 


and her thin hair a sizanee, fa colour. 

Perhaps long ago it been gold 

The remnants of a black dress clung cruelly close to 
the remnants of her fi Sho looked like a ving 
skeleton as she rose ot cals towards her visitor wit 
outstretched hands. 

But, when she saw Letty, 
in a dazed, frightened way. . , 
“T've brought you a visitor,,Florrie—sa new recruit to 
our Army, and one who, like you, finds it's necessary to 
earn her living.” / 

Letty advanced. 7 

“ How do you do?” she smiled. 

But the girl stood staring at her. ‘ 

“Won't you shake hands?” Letty’s voice was very soft 


she stopped and gazed at her 


d t. ; 
a This. is Miss yee fl Florrie,” the Salvationist said, 
touching the girl’s shoulder. 

She S arted: and s laugh or a cough rattled in her 


throat as she held out her hand. ; 

“T thought it had come,” she whispered. “I thought it 
might be death; you looked so like an angel, Miss Smith!” 

“ Per because I have had ce ss into Heaven, 
Lady Letty whispered under her b — . 

a gets strange fancies when one is ill and working 
hard,” coughed the girl apologetically. “An’ I didn't get 
no sleep again last night.’ 

“How was that?” sees 

“When I finished my work I fell to thinking and then 
the cough came, and it was a hot night, too, and I was 
restless Sike—and then I got up and sat at the window- 
and I could see one star—yes, re it shone finely, 

b( 


twin 80 aig I watched ill the chimney 
onder hid it and day broke. There, how I do talk! 
Visitors is so rare, you must excuse me. Won't you take 
the chair, Miss Smith!” : . 
7 you's you sit down! You must be tired,” Letty said 
softly. 


“Y'm tired of sitting; I'm always sitting. It’s quite a 


lief to stand up. 
ee Miss Smith has just i us,” the Salvationist said 
— Heme like you, will find it necessary to work 
““p her living.” 


ig. 
‘I'm sorry,” the girl coughed. “I mean, you don't look 
a3 if you ought to girlc Miss Smith.” , 

Letty felt the colour creep up her face. Florrie had 
not meant it, but her gv seemed like the bitterest 


sarcasm. 

“T'm able and very anxious to work,” Letty said quickly, 
“but I fear I'm very silly and ignorant; there is very 
little I can do. Perhaps you'll help me?” 

Florrie stared at Letty open mouthed, her hand on the 
back of the chair. , 

“Me! Help you! Why, J couldn't help no one! I'm 
the ignorantest, wickedest girl in——” 

Letty shade a movement forward and impulsively laid 
her d on the girl’s arm. 

= you mustn’t say that! It's not true; I know it 
isn’t trie. He told me how—how good and brave you 

You've told me yourself, too—— Oh, it’s I who 
am and wicked! I’ve onlytived for myself; I’ve 
been vain, selfish; egotistical.” ; 
“ never vain or gto Florrie whispered 
under her breath. “I've never of egotistical, but, 
it you'r egotistical, it must be fine thing. 
ll you show me your work?” Letty asked. 
“Te isn't much to show; it’s just —_ for ladies and 
know. I to 


chil things, you love wearin 
fine 3; I never dame rid of "—with a wa 
smile ih the direction of issioner . “Guess 
it’s a bit of the evil still left in me. I get quite envious 
of the things I make, and can’t bear taking 
them to-Joel’s.”  - 
ads pass seized her, and for a few minutes no 
a tee Mr. Baines sl out of the room. 
“I'm g to see & t across the way; I sha'n't 
be slong. Florrie will her work, Miss Smith, 
explain how she does it, the rate of t, and 


| Ea fpen It may be the kind of thing you'll find suitable. 
*¢ you think so, Florrie?” 


Florrie coughed prdgany fl 
The ten Gu vcch lechieg ah oon gucine bv dle 
one 
some time; it “Tinkealt to speak. 
' of the Salvationist ged, a0 it were, 
Letty Lumley o 
and Florrie Gray of Edward’s Court, Whitechapel. 
ty had never i he Bh before found herself 
or conversation. had never before 
herself alone with such a , well-bred, inno- 
girl; her instinct told her unerringly that Letty was 


She shuffled uncomf and coughed. 
; denly the silence in attic was broken, and the 
raltle and war of trafic lost in a wild outburst 


Be ae SES Sik Geaas hs chew, 


4re you interested in the Cust 
o 


ware” strange,” Letty said, “to hear that in a place like 
But Florrie did not j she held up her 
id not speak ” u md 


ingly to enjoin silence. Her f 
ps 2 her deep, dead eyes a gurkle of light came. 

On and on the bird sang, the clear notes fighting 
towards the blue sky, where once the singer had soared in 
glorious freedom. ‘His song was like beating of his 
wings, the pulsing of his heart. 

ain, hopeless, and Heavenly. : 

At last he ceased, and the grim silence and the distant 
rattle held sway again. 

Tho tears were streaming down Florrie’s cheeks; her 
reserve and nervousness were broken down now. The 
bird’s song had bridged the gulf for her. 

“Isn't that just wonderful!” she whispered. “T’ve had 
him a week, and he's never as much as given me a twitter 
before. And to think he can sing like that! He must 
have heard your voice; ‘twas your voice as did it!” 

Lady Letty said nothing, but she walked quickly to the 
window and looked at t r, sooty little bundle of 

A 
Poor little dicky!” 


t was hanging against the 
“ ! 
The tha fluttered nervously. 


“Isn't he a beauty?” said Florrie. 

“He sings beautifully,” Letty replied. “Isn't it sad, 
though, to keep him in a ? Poor little thing!” 
“He cost eightpence,” Florrie coughed, bending affec- 
tionately towards the fluttering bird. “Te was awful of 
me to pay so much, but it’s so lonesome here sometimes, 


warn- 
» and 


to get him. I'd seen him days bac fer’s, marked 
tenpence, and I was afraid he'd go ‘ore I had the 
money. So I worked hard a come of nights and finished 
some things, and then I bought him. 

“And to think he can sing like that, after all! I 
sha’n’t never feel lonesome no more!” 

Lady Letty continued to lean out of the narrow window. 

“I'm fond of , too,” she paid peaeently. “I have— 

k and fluffy.” 


4 so very lonesome; I wanted a that bad, I had 
be 


I had a Chow —blac 

“Never heard of them, but I'd give something for a 
dog. I did lure a cat in here one day, and gave him milk, 
too, but he wouldn't stay. So I got Dicky; he'll stay, 
a Ag hl : x 7 : 

“Oh, 3 he can’t leave you. 

“No!” Florrie shook ber head sadly. “I s'poso he 
would if he could; that’s the way with most things.” 

“Will you show me your work?” Letty said. 

Florrie picked up a flimsy garment—all linen, lace, and 
embroidery. 

“They give 

things, but it takes an awful . 

“Yt is beautifully done,” Letty cried. “How clever of 
“dal Surely, they pay you very well for that sort of 
Wor 

Florrie la 


uickly ‘ki 
i, “Three 


me this ‘cause I’m so neat; I like doing 


h. 
they pay for these; then 
th amie ive one and 
But those are easy, and don’t try the 


said at ,. 
id that is Lees ridiculous pay. 
should be charged 


age a * ‘9 poe om Te they do charge a 
it down there, bu » he's pretty sharp, 

pa a dozen is , 4 

the material, everythin; 


; Florrie. , I bnow that those 
jor seven or eight the least.” 
they are,” Florrie t I’ve got to 
live, - f I don’t make ‘em at Vy , Someone else 


will. t peems hard at I know it’s all right, 
veslly 5 its fair enough. Joel makes money, but who 
can blame him? We all make a bit when we can, don’t 
we? There's too many, of us, that’s all.” 

Lad, Lent aid’oot quite understand. Lit 

not un i lo was castin; 

its eanived "cohlene a little too quickly in the girl’s co 
She was stunned already. 

Florrie nodded whilst she fought against her 
ott le ie a hundreds of g h 

’ lo anythin nest or decent order to k 

body and soul coetier, and so few willin’ to pa: for 
decent or honest work, but so many who'll pay henloonte 
for—for tho other sort of work. 


h. 
like me willin’ to work, 


“It’s funny how we cling to life, isn’t it? Perh 
you've never ht, though but I think sometimes wine 
my eyes ache staring at the stitches I make, and my 


back feels like breaking; I think and wonder why we 


The mysterious Monsieur V——, the famous Inter. 
national Spy, is the hero of Mr. Allen Upward’s 


The DAILY EXPRESS ts on sale at all Railway Book- 
stalls and Newsagents throughout the country. 


Welsh Revival? If 
remarkable movemen 


stitch—stitch—stitch, until the candle burns itself out and 
we've got to sleep; why we work—work—work in the 
loom and dusk day after day, with just enough food to 
Keep us alive. Wh aay—eeyt ai 
laughed hardly. 

“Of course, I tells myself that my cough’ll take me off 
beer enough ; it isn’t hardly worth while my hurrying up 

leath. He's got his ve on me already; but there are 
others, young and healthy—and pretty, too, some of them. 
It makes one think a bit when one sees them growing 
thinner every day ; it’s the same with the men, too. There 
are too many of us, and yet we go on increasing, increasing. 

“This court is just like hundreds of others, you know; 
it’s full of children and cats—and they all look starvin { 
How my tongue does run on! Please eae me! 
you've joined the Army; will you tell me why?” 

$ Pal for the same reason as you,” Letty replied. 

Florrie shook her head. 
idn’t join; I was saved.” 
also was ‘saved,’ I think. Mr. Baines saved me.” 

Florrie shook her head. 

“You was never lost,” she whispered, looking fixed]; 
at ap a hope you never will be! You'll be careful, 
won't you!” 

Laughter and tears are closer friends than many people 
believe; that was why Letty stifled a laugh perhaps. 


Til be careful; but I’m wondering 


mz) 
2 
° 
- 
a 


- mean that you'll be one extra; there are too many 

of us already. I don't think one more or less makes any 

difference. If there's enough work, you'll get it; if there 

isn't, you won't. That’s all, and there’s generally enough 

work; it’s only the money that’s difficult to get. t 

aes oe do good work; you're neat with your 
rs 


I think so, but I’ve never tried.” 
Florrie shook her head. 
“Tt’s a pity you've got to. Afuet you?” 
Letty sighed. “Yes; I must. I wish now that I could 
live — working for my living, so that I could——” 


“T’'m afraid I can't quite explain.” 

“Don’t explain ; jas say it. We get used to having 
things said straight to us down here. There ain’t no 
explanations.” 

I mean that, if I were independent, I could spend 
my time and my money in helping others—perhaps giving 
week to others.” 


“Lots have tried,” she whispered. 

Commissioner Baines knocked at the door, and then 
bustled into the room. 

“Well,” he cried cheerily, “what have you decided! Is 
ro ing to introduce you to Mr. focl, Miss 

“Of I will if the work’s any good to her,” Florrie 


. “But I'm afraid lest—”" 
know; I was afraid, too. But Miss Smith is not 
afraid, so I think she had better try her hand at it. Of 
col if she finds she can’t manage it, we must try and 
find ,, something else. Perhaps a position in the 
“Th — re down there now,” Florrie said, di g 
out @ faded hat from a tomb-like bandbox. “I shall be 
of a breath; it’s been mortal hot to-day, and the air 
’t seem to come down this court.” 

“It's very kind of you,” Letty stammered. She looked 
appeal ngly at Me, Deven it = strange gon, hee ont she 
“speak, to sa: e sim . Never 

before had she been at a a for weeds, 
A den thought had rushed into her impulsive heart 
ad ize EE te an 0M, Sa Se to express 


She had never before been afraid to say exactly what 


y Florrie cried. “I don’t make 
much show beside you, do I?” she added, looking at 


“T'd like to exchange clothes with you,” Letty replied. 
inning to walking-comtuze, which 


She was beginning 9 

she ge gy ig igs epg apap a 
“We'll ask for Mrs. Joel; site's easier to get on with,” 

Florrie whispered. “Tsaac’ - a says rade 


sometimes. 

“Vell, what is it?” cried Mrs. Joel irritably. “ Vhat do 
you come to waste my valuable time for, eh? Ah, how 
me Mr. Baines? Glad to see you!” 

“We've brought you @ new worker, Mrs. Joel,” said the 
Salvationist. “She's very clever with her need ” 

“Ab, ve don’t vant any new !” cried the fat 
Jewess, eyeing ie 4 critically. “We've got too many, 
vf rope g: ke sctinaed’ farming io Lath 

yve wor! ‘or con' tty. 

“TI haven't worked for anyone before.” . 

“No, and you're lucky to get the firet chance!” cried 

™ y, she can knock my head off with her 


“That wouldn't be difficult!” sneered Mrs. Joel. 
“*Aven’t you finished the last lot I gave you?” 
Mae” Jost hed ‘long, black locks straggling dows 
cel had long , greasy 
hack; what she lacked in height she up for ia 
"youre & nice-locking Girl” she said to I 
“Yo ter come 


“ How much d ” 
ag me nein re Herve pet 
ventured to pinch Letty’s arm, 


00, SMITHS WEE 
on, = wail and read the full story 
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“Tt depmds on the work!” 

“Come along; I'll show you!” She beckoned Laity. for 
ward. “You stay where you are!” she cricd to Florrie. 
“You've always got too much to say, you have!” 

So Florrie and Mr. Baines wai anxiously whilst 
Letty and Mrs. Isaac Joel bargained over the making up 
of bits of lace and linen. Stee ss 

“Vell,” said Mrs. Joel at last, perspiring in every re } 
“three shillin’ the dozen; but dont you say nothin’. 
Isaac'll murder me when he knows vhat I'm payin’ you, 
and, as you're # stranger, you'll have to leave a deposit 
on the material you're takin !” : 

Letty moved towards the door; she was too weak and 
tired to argue 


further. 
“ How much!” she said weakly. . 
The fat Jewess’ little black eyes gleamed wickecly. 
“A pound, my dear; you sees how I trust youl” 
She held a fat ox! towards the little gold purse, but a 
a 


suddenly peep above our horizon when we are standing on 
the edge of a precipice. 

She could not think what she ought to do or what she 
rs to say; she could only wonder stupidly why the 
bully should pursue her and offer her a gargle. 

. ee lurked hidden away somewhere in his 
ion ! 

“e him she must; but how! She held her — 

ie tightly in her hand now; she no longer risked her 

orldly 


hear, chuck it! I won't ‘ave yer beatin’ a bloomin’ tam- 
bourine and singin’ hymns and all that trash. 1'\e tiken 
a fancy to you, “nd T'll trot yer rhand on Saturday 
ages and Sundays. I’ve got a job on soon that'll simply 
mike the quids roll in; rif rig yer out to look finc—give 
r ee as'll mike the gals bust themselvcs for 
en’ o 
“Which is the tram that will take me to Porcupine 
Road?” Letty said severely. “Will you tell me, or must 
I ask someone else?” , . 
“Not unless you want to hattend his funeral! ‘Ere’s 
the tram. Porcupine Road! My word, you're a swell!” 
“Thanks, Mr. Alias! Good-bye!” . 
“ Not much! Flop in! I’m a-comin’ to see yer sifo 


Expostulation was vain; Letty resigned herself to the 
inevitable. 
“Hup the bloomin’ ladder!” cried the bully cheerfully. 


raspi cough and a long, thin hand came between her and Letty’s sense of humour came to her rescue. “No stewin’ inside for me!” 

the oa piece. . . She laughed. Her laugh was particularly sweet and Letty climbed to the top of the tram. 
“ 1” coughed Florrie sarcastically. “ What next? | infectious. Mr, Alias winked at the conductor. 

Haven't I introduced her? Deposit, indeed!” “TI do remember you; unfortunately I shall never forget | “There's a pair of trilbys for yer¢ That's what I call 
“Who asked you in here?” screamed the Jewess. | you.” Then severely: “ Please let go my arm!” a bit of orl Tight !” dding to himeelf: “Salvaticn 


The bully obeyed—and his obedience astonished him 
far more t it did Letty. But his great body still 
blocked the way. 

“Let me pass!” 

“*Ere, steady on! Don’t be in such a bloomin’ ag al 
I wants a word with you! You've tiken my fancy,” 
said condescendingly. 

Again Letty laughed—a little hysterically this time. 
Would no one come to her rescue? Never before had she 
realised the loneliness of London, of a crowd. Once again 
she tried to dodge past him. In vain! 

_“'Tain’t often a gal tikes my fancy,” the bully con- 
tinned. “I’ve about ’ad enough of women——” 

“A good thing for women! Are you going to let, me 
pass or not!” 

“No! I wants a word with you, I'm telling you. 
You’ve took my fancy——” 

“You haven't taken mine! -You behaved just now like 
a coward! Perhaps you can't help being a thief—but a 
coward!” — 

Lady Letty’s voice positively trembled with disgust, 
and her eyes flashed scorn at the huge bully befcre her. 

“"Ere, steady on! There ain’t a man or woman livin’ 
as would dare call me a coward; I’d brain ’em if they 


Army, indeed ! 

The tram was empty on the top, and Letty came to the 
attack at once. 

“Mr. Alias, why do you steal?” she said softly. 

“'Cause I got to live.” 

“Why don’t you work?” 

“*Cause I warn’t brought up to work.” 

“Then you'd better begin now.” 

“What ho! I sees myself ! Not much! Work! 
Where'd my reputation go?” 

“TI didn’t know you had one.” 

“Didn’t yer ‘ear what the peeler said? I’m the terror 
of the neighbourhood, I am, an’ I'll be the terror o’ 
Londen afore I've finished!” 

“Not if I can help it!” 

“You! What's it got to do with you?” 

“Oh, I’m just one of you, one of ihe people—a bit of 
life; and if I see anyone, any other bit of life hurting 


the lives around him and ruining his own, I’m going to 


a | him. 
illy Alias took off his cap and scratched his head. 
“I never ‘eard a woman talk as you do before! 
'Tisn't what you says; it’s—hanged if 1 knows what it 
is!” He regarded Letty attentively. “An’ to think you 
stood up to me as you did! There ain’t another living 
soul as would dare stand to me!” 

“Really?” Letty raised her eyebrows. “I think I 


w several. 
“What? Bring ’em along; I'll spoil their beauty spots 


gives you! one . 
“ * give no deposit!” said Florrie obstinately. 
a aoa ie ey take ibs vork!” cried the Jewess, 

we L 
are oe Tire, Joel, T'll be responsible!” said Mr. Baines 
soothingly. “Come, now, ‘be reasonable!” 

It took ten minutes and the united efforts of Mr. 
Raines’ tact and Florrie’s eg rate to win the day. 
But eventually Lady Letty ee L — Isaac Joel with an 
i t brown-paper parcel and victory. . 
inelegant trod For're ‘here Friday night with the lot 
finished,” shouted Mrs. Joel, “or I'1I— 

But Letty was out of hearing. : 

“T's the first time I ever saw her got the better of! 
Florrie said gleefully. “ You're in luck! "—to Letty. 

“Ami?” Letty furtively pet her on “Oh, it was 
awful humiliating—horrible /” sobbed. 

Florrie didn’t her. . 

“I am glad,” she continued; “we fairly caught her, 
didn’t Pa If the old man had been in, it might have 

ifferent.” . 
testes given you quite s colour, Florrie!” Mr. Baines 


“Well, I dare. You're a big coward, a disgrace to your 
sex. Oh, don’t think that I saved you from the police 


just now because I was afraid; I'm not afraid of a 
coward! I think I pitied you!” she added meditatively. 


lorrie coughed. ; 
ee tt it does one to have a bit of conversation 


now and then, doesn’t it!” 


But Letty could not trust herself to speak; she held her V hat i ; 
. ; it int The bully’s jaws dropped. I will; ‘ere, ‘ave you got anyone cs walks cut with 
Witle parcel viciously; she, was temPicrback to Grosvenor | "Pited me!” ho echoed under his breath. “You | yout”) ae Bh ay 


piticd—me! Gawdstruth!” 

Suddenly a glorious vision burst on Letty’s distracted 
eyes—the vision of an approsching constable. She stood 
on tip-toes and tried to signal to him, but he was one 
of those guardians of the peace who their eyes fixed 
Heavenwards that they may not see the wickedness of 


heerful Letty’s arm. 

: Letty "Jarted.. ties. Seal hing a “ert nepeliies es The bully saw what sho was doing. 

cot So ee ancy as Hore | tem hoes uctetle tor hop tine Mf 
; nist; she looked at Florrie. em human | blue-bott) or help!” voice grew 

Both thei oo Pec Riny vewication both were waiting | almost sad. “I might ‘a guessed it. Strath, I've a mind 

with evident interest and pleasure for her to speak, = OT Tely ol youl Loney en face and oe it! — 

her to congratulate and thank them for what they soliceeme, “ais lauched ie 3 back ot age 


; woman, I’d take my coat off and thrash 3 but, since 


done for her; for the successful afternoons work ! 
“I'm sure Mrs. Joel—isn't—s bad sort! she stammered. | voi refuse to let me pass and you're too heavy for me 
o move, I must request someone else to move you. 1’m 


“And I'm ever so ful to you both!” 
od in a hurry to catch my tram.” 


“You mustn't talk of gratitude!” said the Salvationist. “You'd thrash me, would yer?” the bully repeated 

“ Here's maneres — a a ee admiringly. “TI believe yer, I do! You're a i and 

rt back now 1 if you coteid help you a bit—I mean, you | 2, mistake! “Ere, Til, tke yer to yer trem. Een os, 
>, Pea oP, catch old of m, ! 

haven't much time to do the job. Letty hesitated an instant, then she took the bully’s 


“But I mustn't waste your time.” rk 
“I'll be “Thank you,” she said quietly. “But you've been ® very 
me sempabaring, your manners, haven’t you!” 


“T don’t know what you mean; I’m afraid I always 
have to walk out alene now.” 

“Young men, I means. Those bruiscrs as would stand 
up against me!” 

Letty laughed. “Yes, I had a young man, but I didn’t 
like him, so that’s why I——” She checked herself in 


“Yer what? Out with it!” 

“Gant 9 st re eu ght } he hly by th d 

* 4 7” He cau; er reu e arm, an 
bas turned awittly and her eyes wat hid, 7 


e her go. 

“Yer can walk out with me,” he said sulkily. 

“Thanks, I don’t want to!” 

“T don’t understand yer, that’s straight!” he gasped. 
“Why, there ain’t a gal about here as wouldn't give her 
eyes to walk out with me!” 

Letty burst into a peal of laughter. 

“What yer laughing at?” 

“You're very funny, Mr. Alias.” 

“Ham Hi? Call me Billy.” 

“T don’t know you well enough.” 

Conversa’ was interrupted the advent of the con- 
ductor, who anded fares. Letty opened her purse and 
produced six \. 

“Two o the Angel!” she said proudly. 


Square, back to civilisation, back to health, happiness, 
comfort ! 


lar Oey oathin and terror. 
“She isn’t @ bad sort, Mrs. Joel, is she?” Florrie said 


TH be fie mei” Letty said 
“Then come!” y, said. ” 
“1 hope Dicky will sing when I get in!” Florrie e bully stared at 


of award d's Court aa —_— “ aon tikes the or and Martin!” he ejaculated. Her was roughly seized by Mr. Alias, returned 
“You'd like to be getting home,” Mr. Baines asked What's your nime! 


to her, wi he held out four agai to conguctor. 
“All the wiy, cocky, and look slippy 
Ww 


to your h below ! 
the cchductot knew his man and said nothing—until he 
was safely below. 

“You must Iet me pay for my fare,” Letty said. 

“Chuck it!” Billy replied cheerfully. : 

“But I insist. I’ve—lI've plenty of pn Al 

“So’ve I—more’n you've ever seen, maybe. Chuck it, 
now!” as she held sixpence towards him. “What ’ave 
you got in that parcel there?” 

"My work; I’ve got to finish it by Friday nigkt. If I 
finish it I get paid three shillings.” 


Billy swore. ; 

* Clothes — make’ Thought so! I'll tell yer who 

ve it yer—old Joel ! 
it od did you know?” 

“He’s the champion sweater "bout ‘ere; he owns a ‘ouse 
| in the West. I’ve had my heye on it; I’ve got a little 
settling with him. You wite; when it does come off you 
shall share, strite. Look ’ere, if yer was to chuck work, 
I believe—” He hesitated and looked at Letty. “Yus, 
I do believe I'd do it!” : 


“Letty Smith. What’s yours?” 

“J dunno which to give yer,” he laughed. “It’s Joe 
this and Bill that; it’s pretty well alias a dozen nimes 
now. That’s what they say in the court—alies. You call 
me Billy Alias; that'll do. I'll answer to that.” 

Letty was silent; she was trying to pump up the neces- 
sary courage to ask “ Billy Alias” a question; it trembled 
on her lips when he spoke again. 

eae d’yer mean jest now when yer said yer pitied 
me, eh?” 

Tietty felt that this was her opportunity. She reminded 
herself that she had left her home in order to help the 

r, the starving, the vicious; she bad joined the Army 
order to fight for them. 

Here was one, one of the submerged, one of the vicious ! 
Her hand rested on his arm—the arm of duty! 

“I meant, what I said; I pitied you because you were— 
so wicked!" 

Letty’s voice had grown serious; it was al beautiful, 
always conapelling. hen serious, it was doubly so. 

i “Ere, stow it!” said Billy uneasily. : 
“You're a thief.” 

“Well, that’s my argh al you no profession?” 


limb down 
“to start k at once!” k 
a eT pa ig to, though I'd rather go round 


isi ig , 
. os Pad be glad ot ot me ee en FL see : 
; M a = 
Pret “The Duke> Are ert sure you know 


6 
: ” Letty said feelingly. 
“Youll find a toon that’l Take you direct to Porcupine 
Road. I'll call at Edward’s Court to-morrow evenin 
seo how you're getting on. There's a service at at 


aes she turned the corner’ sharply, she was conscious 
of s someone blocking the narrow avement; she loo ; 
up and found herself facing the big bully of her morning's 


oe oa dod but in vain. fom “Do what? Join the Army?” 7 
te nied = past ee tally. “Tve been waitin’ a Sg ig gg ee ee ee Join a Yad—I'd marry yer—weddin’ ring 
het Ser yon, ie apne I wants a word with you. da ee ve), Ee a TP ifangel ! All change!” 
He put a oor hand and caught Letty by the arm. ag ak aan Bill’s lips. He ment suddenly, and (Amother instalment of this story next week.) 
— turned Laity round and — face —_—_—— je 
“ They—ain't—got—you Huspanp: “You say this is venison? What induced 
CHAPTER TWELVE. They have—and—and gente bey tt y 


“ you soon!” 
Beauty and the illy Alias was ferkepe berwans tere was 
ered leauge in his wide and free vocabulary suitable to the 
“Ts that my tram?” Letty asked. eee 
“Blow yer tram! ‘Ere, you've got to chuck it} d’yer 


Wife: “Well, tho butcher said it was cheap, and 


“Husband: “If he had told you it wasn’t deer he 
would have been nearer the truth.” 


> 


ter will be “Valse Ma’ bad the comp of “Valee Bleue.” It ie 
popular tune at dances thie, Sieir he series lee Moatioabire 66. MUSIC. 


me 
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The North Lancashire Regi- 
ment is similarly distin- 
guished, but in its case the 


a S 
‘ k of mourning is worn 
May Weer ,.2a cers, Risers “elen 
I, = Cherishesthe Right to Wear  ommander, General Wolfe, 
Colar ; Shirt Collars. who fell at Quebec. This 
Others are Cocky Over Hackles and Leeks. Army officially designated 


’  Fsw civilians realise 
: that many of the sige 
: — . : regiments perpetuate o 
time deeds of valour in their uniforms. 

The officers and men of the 28th Glouccsters, for 
instance, wear their regimental badge, a sphinx, at 
the back of the helmet as well as at the front. 

This is in commemoration of the desperate stand 
made by the 1st Battalion when engaged in the front 
and rear at once in the great battle before Alexandria 
on March 21st, 1801. . . 

It is a privilege sed by no other regiment in 
the Service, and the Gloucestershire lads are, not un- 
naturally. immensely pone of it. . 

The officers of the 7th Hussars, again, aro 
specially authorised by the King’s Regulations to 
wear white shirt collars while in uniform. This cus- 
tom dates from the time of the Peninsular war, when 
the troopers of the regiment, roused prmcep fie the 
dead of the night, turned out minus their shirts to 
charge and put to rout a strong body of the enemy 
who made a great attempt to surprise the sleeping 
came’ SASHES WORN OVER THE LEFT SHOULDER. 

For a somewhat similar act of gallantry, performed 
under almost identical circumstances, the 62nd Oxford 
Light Infantry claim a like privilege, and frequently 
exercise it, although the right to do so has not, so far 
as can be rightly ascertained, been ever officially 
recognised. . : 

The sergeants of the Somorsetshire Light Infantry 
alone amongst their fellows in the Service wear their 
sashes across their left shoulders, as officers do, instead 
of over tho right shoulder as is the rule for other 
“ non-coms.” 

This curious sartorial distinction is commemorative 
of the battle of Culloden, where the twenty-three regi- 
mental sergeants performed prodigies of valour, and 
by their coolness, prevented the raw levies from givin 
way before the fierce onslaught of the wild Highlan 
clansmen. 

All ranks of this corps, too, wear a black “worm” 
round the collar and cuffs of their tunics, in memory, 
it is said, of Fontenoy, in which disastrous fight the 
regiment lost heavily both in officers and men. 

COMMEMORATING A GREAT DEFEAT. 

On May 10th, 1811, was fought the battle of Albuera, 
when the Heys! elsh Fusiliers were practically 
annihilated. It is to commemorate this unparalleled 
slaughter—so regimental tradition asserts—that the 
officers, warrant officers, and staff sergeants of the 

ment are permitted to wear “the flash,” a bow 
of broad, black, silk ribbon, with long ends, attached 


’ ¢o the back of the tunic-collar. 


All ranks of this regiment are also privileged to 
wear leeks in their caps on St. David’s day, and to 
be F a , when marching, by ao goat, with shield 
and garlands on its horns. 

Because at the battle of Saragossa the 8th Hussars 
took the belts of the Spanish cavalry, the regiment 
was permitted to wear the sword belt over the right 
shoulder, a distinction which earned for this gallant 
corps its popular nick-name of “The Cross Belts.” 


HELMETS BEARING AN INSCRIPTION. 

Only, one British regiment, the 14th Hussars, has 
ever authorised to wear a laudatory inscription 
on its helmets. It earned the distinction during the 
campaign in Germany in 1760, when in a single en- 
gagement it capt 2,482 French soldiers, and 177 

cers, including the Prince of Anhalt. 

The actual wording of the memorial inscription was 
as follows: “Five battalions of French defeated and 
taken by this regiment with their colours, and nine 
pieces of cannon, at Emsdorf, 16th July, 1760.” Later 
on, os an additional distinction, it was to wear 
ecarlet feathers in its helmets. 2, ; 

The red hackles in the bonnets of the 42nd rg 
landers are commemorative of their gallantry at tho 
now well-nigh forgotten battle of Geliderne n. 

The two crimson feathers on the helmet platcs of 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry were earned 

y the 2nd Battalion (the old 46th Foot), during the 
anereen bide’ of > : —— 

was em n skirmishing and outpost duties, 
and showed Ralf so active in cutting off randy 
and cing on small detachments of the enemy, that 
the American General Wayne became highly incensed, 
and vowed to hang such of its units as fell into his 
ec act 
‘o this t rep) that t were quite read 

for the halter, but he had ape is then first, ant 


in token of dofiance dyed their feathers red so that the 
Colonials Sr om the more easily distinguish t 
the rest of the British Army. J — 


Mention has already been made of the black 
ed in the ‘caltorma of the Somerset Light 


Eustace Miles writes on “Work for the Worklese” in the current 


For their gallantry in the Peninsular war the non- 
esmiatusioned 4 ethers and men of the old 20th Foot 
(now the lst Battalion Worcestershire) were per- 
mitted to wear a small silver star on their pouches. 

The red-and-white feather worn by the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers keeps ever green in regimental tradi- 
tion the memory of the desperate fight at St. Lucia 
in 1778, when the men of the corps plucked the 
hackles from the hats of the dead French soldiers, and 
decorated their own with them. 

A very curious sartorial distinction was that sported 
until comparatively recently by the officers and men 
of the 62nd Foot (now Ist Battalion Wiltshire Regi- 
ment), who were allowed: to wear tunic buttons with a 
“splash”? upon them, such as a bullet might be sup- 
posed to make. This was to commemorate the ag = 

allant defence of Carrickfer Castle during t 
French invasion of Ireland, when, their bullets being 
expended, the men loaded their muskets with their 
round brass coat buttons. . 

The 1st Battalion Dorsetshire Regiment is inordi- 
nately proud of a remarkable silver-headed drum- 
major’s stick, which was presented to it by the Nawab 
of Arcot for its gallantry at the battle of Plassey. 


ORIGIN OF A SILVER WREATH. 

Whenever the colours of the South Wales Borderers 
(24th Foot) are displayed in public, curiosity is in- 
variably aro by .the silver wreath which 1s borne 
aloft upon ono of them. This is the facsimile of a 
magnificent floral trophy which Queen Victoria hung 
on the tattered colours after the Zulu war, in com- 
memoration of the gallantry of Lieutenants Melville 
and Coghill, who gave their lives to save the flags from 
the enemy at Isandhiwana. 

To the original wreath was attached a laudatory in- 
ook rege in Her Majesty’s own handwriting, and a 
hastily scribbled postscript directed that a Teccinile 
of the trophy should “be borne on the Queen’s Colours 
of both battalions of the regiment for ever.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether, after all, any little 
distinction of the kind indicated in this article has 

ven greater pleasure or pride to the recipients than 

id the permission accorded by the Queen to her Irish 
—— to don the shamrock on St. Patrick’s day. 

rior to the issue of the — Army Order which 
san the usage, hardly a single anniversary 
of Erin’s patron saint passed trouble 
arising between hot-headed Irish privates, who would 
insist on “wearing the green,’’ and over-zealous 
officers who were equally insistent on their refraining 
from doing so. 
- By her tactfulness Her rg ah did away with this 
annually recurring cause of friction, and at the same 
time transformed a custom su to savour some- 
what of disloyalty into something quite the reverse. 


READ IT IN HER EYES. 


Ir was one of those soft, witchin meal ights 
when there is a big business pny pid’s bot 


“Until I met you, Adele,” he murmured, in a voice 
hi with emotion, “I belicved that all women were 
tful; but when I look into your clear, beautiful 
eyes I behold there the very soul of candour and 


loyalty.” 1” phe 
F exolaimed with enthusiasm, “ this i 

the happiest moment I have known since papa teok me 
to that Paris oculist.”’ 

—— — qi? 

es, Tr; you n I 

in oe - sheds pion would have known that my 

Then the moon went under a cloud and George rolled 
over and buried his face in the moist grass. 

—_——s je... 


Tug oply persons of real good 
agree with our opinions. ee 
——ste-—___ 
“ Bor if you | Madeli 
day two years away?” ne tmny ng teh he ReDeY 
Because, Horace, it will take me quite that time to 


use up my new supply of monogram stationery.” 
| 


“ 

LIE: My mamma gave me a halfpenny for being 
ail ie: “Huh, my mother 

a, On have to be aol enyher.” aires me any 

: 3,my mamma doesn’t want me to be good for 


* Wir 


_——o fe 


“Tatxrxa about inventions,” said the business man, 


“T have a little machine in my place that would make 
~ = 5 eenenaie if I could only keep it going 


“ t] 
Py gercay t re de What is it?” 


aumber of SMITH’S WEEKLY. 


A WEEKLY FEATURE. 


WHAT GLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
"ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Bright People, 


A MAERBIED woman should take no active part in the 
business world.— Hetty Green. 

Wnrat the petrol is to the motor-car the business man 
is to the country.—J. W. Benn, M.P. 

Tux danger to boys nowadays from the pernicious 
pe aie gs is iprowetly more real than that from alcohol. 
—Prof. Phillips. 

Mik a — pares = he anaes a rapa on 
meelf by relieving himee anxiety respectin 
he leaves ind—Mr. Lane, K.C. id — 

ATHLETICS, footbull, and other games are necessary 
to ew A up our national stamina; but they must be kept 
in proper places.—Mayor of Balford. 

To acquire the habit—in winter—of always wearing a 


great coat is nearly as unreasonable as never wearing 
one atall. Always dress to the day.—Leo Trevor. 


Tux dominion of man is too Too 
much attention is diverted to adult male portion of 
the ion, and too little to the women children. 


—T. E. Marr. 

THE man whose “confessions” are to attract . 
Sate snention nent = Ll gs oF hero, ce co 
sisten ee @ m least te: — 
Francis Gribble. ne 

Lrg is not long enough for us to be universally 
informed. What we have to discover is which is our 
best kind of work, and to stick to that—Sir William 
White, K.C.B. 

Boxrne and other sports teach men to knock ont an 
opponent, but they also teach them how to pick up that 
a ey or what is left of bim—and to treat him kindly, 
— Charles Beresford. 


Hs is a bold man who, in the absence of any accepted 


standard of the picturesque, Sn a preference for 
any county in icular. B 1 ting 
Warwickebire—H W. Mackey. mt a's 


eT of their own et there thors 
a artiste paint in « Londoa 
fog. jet sonnets uppenny Tube.’ 


temperance with the result that 

crime the are ha aye the 

service is more looked up to by all of His 
's subjects.—Duke of Connaught. 


ago cia not be Ridiculed, . 

are certain hich ough’ barred 
from comic treatment on prot tle 
surely a mistake to make drun! 


— laughter, or to treat nataral —grief, 
pote marengl edb db gae, ten Welch. _ 


joy of him, humanly, spiri mally. —W. D. 


Advantages of Industrial Schools. 
Tus industrial 05, Ao echool solves one of our 


reas bal 

‘or w. ve inju © community, but an 
which makes out of apparen ising 
material efficient und useful mene. BB. dee 
To Make the Most of Electricity. 


Get it! 


Wuux ENDING 
Jan. 19, 1905. 


WHAT CHILDREN FEAR MOST. 


some Novel Statistics Regarding the Little Ones. 


WELI-KXOWN professor has recently made some in- 
aneing studies with d to the causes of fear in 
the infantile mind. A study of fear in the youthful 
subjects was made by distributing hundreds of lists con- 
taining all manner of causes such as might excite that 
emotion. Parents, teachers, and other persons—even 
the little ones themselves—marked off such items as 
the latter really feared. . 

After reducing all of the replies to a table, it was 
found the highest number feared thunderstorms, the 


next reptiles. Then follow, in order, accord- 
ing to number fearing them, strangers, darkness, 
fire, death, domestic animals, disease, wild animals, 


water, insects, ghosts, and others. 

‘A comparison of an equal number of boys and girls 
showed that the A por feared 1,765 things on the list, 
and the boys 1,106 things. The girls exceeded the boys 
in the fear of everything except water, ny, laces, 
and strangers. The ratio of sirte to boys in the fear of 
rats and mice was seventy-five to thirteen, as might be 


't was also ascertained that fear in the boys increases 
from the seventh to the fifteenth year, and then de- 
clines, while in girls it increases more steadily from 
the fourth to the eighteenth year before diminishing. 
The fear of thunder and lightning, reptiles, robbers, 
and machinery were found to increase with age. 

Another novel inquiry enlarged upon the fear of 
ghosts in children. By questioning the little ones and 
tabulating their answers it was discovered that the 
most frequent source of their knowledge of ghosts was 
in stories told y other children. 

Stories read by them ranked second in frequency. 
Of all the other sources servants had been the most 
active. Some had derived their first knowledge from 
ictures, a fewer number, less than one per cent., had 
rst heard of ghosts from their parents. It was dis- 
covered that fear almost universally acoompanicd 
belief in such spectres. 

That children tall for their ages are generally born 
in Summer is another novel deduction. So far as boys 
alone are concerned, those who first see light during 
Autumn and Winter are not so tall as those born in 
Spring and Summer. Those born in November are the 
hastaak, in July the tallest. Averages for girls show 
that those born in Winter and Spring have less length 
of body than those born in Summer and Autumn. The 
tallest girls are born in August. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


| the = way & man can convince people that he has 
brains 


JUST THE SAME. 

Misreess: “Susan, I understand that you walk 
out with a young man; I hope he is respectable? ” 

“Qh, yes, ma’am; and he is a Welshman, and can’t 
speak no English.” 

“Then how in the world do you manage your court- 
ing, Susan? ”? 

“Law, ma’am, isn’t the kissin? and huggin’ the 
same in every language?” 

Hz (at 11.55): “I never wear a necktie two days in 
succession.”? 

She ( neing at the clock) : “ Did you bring another 
one with you? 

ee fe 

Wire: “ Don’t you think I am more economical than 
I was a year ago?” 

Husband: “ Haven’t noticed it.” 

Wife (reproachfully): “Why, dear, I get twice as 
many things with the samo money.” 

nee ita 


WHAT THEY SAID. 

Penstore: “Charley called last night.’ : 

Justine: “That’s twice in a week, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“I suppose he'll come three times in the next 
week P”? 

“That’s what my brother says.”* 

“ And five times the next?” 

“That’s what my sister says.” 

“ And six times the next?” 

“That’s what auntie says.’’ 

“ And seven times the next?” 

“That’s what papa says.’’ 

“ And then what?” ; 

“Then we'll get married; that’s what everybody 
says. 

“ And then what?” 

“Then I sha’n’t see him any more of an evening; 
that’s what mamma says.” 


Jack DasuieicH : “ Will you be mine? ”” 
Miss Clubleigh: “I'll see about it. Meantime you 
ny ecnaioer yourself proposed and on the waiting list 
to be put up for election later.” 
ef 
“Wuicw do you think should be more highly 
esteemed, money or brains? ”’ 
“ Brains,’’? answered Makecash. “But nowadays 


to get money.’”’ 


Hite. 


sho 


winter ills. 
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FACTS ABOUT FRIED FISH. 


How the Shops that Sell this Dainty Vary. 


Tne medical profession has placed the fried-fish in- 
dustry under a ban, but the proprietors of these shops 


are not lying awake at night worrying over it. Neithor 
are their custgmers. 
medical testimony to deter the people of the East End 
of London from partaking of their favourite dish. 


It would require more than 


The “ best” fried-fish shops are kept by Jews. These 

charge higher rates than the others, twopence 

and threepence bein the usual price. In others, the 
humble halfpenny will purchace a slice of fish. 

The evening is the harvest time of the fricd-fish 
shop. After six o’clock, when the tired and hungry 
workers are returning home, the seats in these places 
will all be pala and the rest of the shop filled with 
customers standing up devouring the luscious delicacy. 

Besides these, others will be constantly coming in to 
obtain supplies to take away with them. LEcls are pre- 
sumably Ech. At least, the average individual holds 
this opinion, but the fried-fish dealer does not. If you 
were to ask him if he sold eels he would reply that he 
only gold fish, and no amount of argument on your 
part would induce him to believe that the reply did 
not answer your question. 

The eel. n the East End are also largely 
patronised, but their charges are higher than the 
others. The East End fish shop has invariably a list 
of the various kinds of fish to be obtained within on a 
slate or a board, but it would require an expert to 
discover any difference in the stuff sold. Some of these 
places fry their fish in ase. 

Others use oil. This is supposed to be the proper 
ingredient for frying. The Jews all use oil, and their 
shops are cleaner than the others. There is a certain 
shop which is popularly supposed to cater principally 
for the aristocracy of Bloomsbury Square and the sur- 
rounding district. 

It is said that, under cover of darkness, maidservants 
may be seen coming to this establishment bearing cloths 
in their hands, and, after a cautious peep round the 
front door, will come out laden with a burden whose 
effluvium at once preciaias its identity. 

This is a high-class shop. The attendant wears a 
white apron, and dishes out the fish with a long ladle; 
he never dreams of picking it out with his hand a 
slamming it down on the counter in front of his cus- 
tomer, as is the case farther East. But then East is 
East and West is West, as the only Kipling has told 
us, and never the two shall meet—not even in the fried- 
fish business. 


BOVRIL 


for colds, chills, and 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Potatoes Cooked in their Sking Cmtain. the 
that is quite lost if they are peeled before cooking. 
: si is made as follows: 
A Christmas Rice Pudding © iwo oumees 
of blanched sweet almonds to each quart of milk used. 
sy - pudding for at least three hours, and do not 
I ° 


: are alwa ular made as 

Wafer Biscuits follows: feorre some baker's 
dough, divide it into small portions, and roll out to 
the thickness of a wafer; cut with a round cutter 
and bake in a moderate oven, after pricking with a fork. 
Grill Chops in Paper, ome ye wie oe fr 
and wipo each chop with a damp cloth, and wrap it in a 
of white paper which has been nicely buttered. 

k over or before a clear fire in a wire grill from six 


to eight minutes. For this, the te 
‘or n r pro- 
Ginger Brandy: curable at Sas of the Phi 
ra’ is best. Bruise three or four pieces of it, put. 
ey into a bottle with a quart of brandy, and leave for’ 
a month tightly corked. Pour off the brandy and 
grove it to taste with clear syrup. (Reply to 


OOPEB.) 
should be baked on a griddle. Mix a 
Bannock oupful of oatmeal Stk the same 
quantity of flour, add a teaspoonful of treacle, half a 
teaspoonful cach of ginger, and carbonate of soda and 
a pinch of salt. .With sour milk or buttermilk 
make the whole into a stiff dough, roll out half an inch 


Ublok, and hake cn agridd. 4 ct tes 

A Spanish Tea Cake. four a tecepoontal of 
= wder and a pinch of salt, add a dessertspoonful 

samter ougar anda little powdered cinnamon. Rub 
into this two ounces of . Knead into a dough 
with half a pint of lukewarm milk. Make into cakes, 
ee on a baking sheet, brush over with egg and buke 


a hot oven. the while of 
Beat the w of an 
Peppermint Creams. into basin and mix wit! 


it some essence of pep’ t. Into this etir by 
ry d of finest i sugar, beating it thoroughly 
the mixture looks glaced sufficiently pliable to 
be moulded into balls. Roll with a glass roller, an 
cut out with a cutter. Dry keep from the 

till req (Heply to Horatns.) 

Christmas Tartleta sins agi eng 
lar. Beat one and two ounces of caster sugar to a 


, flavour with a ‘ul of orange-flower water. 
t two ounces and a half of fresh butter and whisk it 
> the mixture. Line dey small tins with puff A 
rather more than fill with the above mixture. 
Place half a raisin on each, scatter round it some chopped 
citron, and bake in a moderate oven till the pastry is 
cooked. 
The Jewish Way of Frying Fish aon mai 
for about twenty minutes in water, which should be 
htly salted. Any fish will be nice in this way, soles, 


plaice, or evena slice of salmon. Dry the fish thoroughly 
with a y clean cloth, and flour it lightly with the 
flour . Have ready a frying-pan with some 


oil, beat up an on a plate, each 
sae, ot x it into boiling 


Bice of ak through th og, cad plang ako Voling 


fat 7 boiling, or the result will be flabby fish. 
(Reply to WorRrED Ooox.) 


—c Hoe 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Preserve the Complexion 4 i mesenesey 
sleeping rooms and poe bedclothes. Avoid also late 


hours and very rich f 

When Ventilating Rooms, — —— 
The fresh air rushes in one way while the foul air 

escapes by the other opening. 
Frere et 
will resist water. many cases a 
good p nto add powdered chalk to” still forther 
strengthen the glue. (Reply to — ‘i a 

‘ wa, ve a 

To Keep the Hands Nice = ype Tend ho ive 
on when any rough work has to be done, This not only 
the hands clean, but preserves the whiteness and 
ess of the skin. I always keep a pair of soft 
housemuid’s gloves for this purpose. (Reply to Epxa N.) 


is made by mixin; ual 

A Simple Liniment quuntition nt parafia, olive 
oil, and turpentine. Put all into a bottle, cork tightly 
and shake together thoroughly. (Thanks to PHILLIPS). 


On Dissolving Gelatine — —— wP 


por water “ two or three moar Then stand the _ 
con over a sauce) water, and s' 
till Mil ia dissolved. crate 


in many households do not euffi- - 
Dish-Cloths giont a thee used 


f d pots. =e ranean \ 

or saucepans an ; was! up, always soa 
the dish-cloth Thonenshi and ceeiietiee h ne 
a a pm init. Rinse again in hot water and hang 
ou 'y. 


The Cost of a Wire Fireguard . ue is ‘ 
great safeguard against the damage of property and life: 
this is y tha tdide Shave Wooden Ines ere butt. 
Fireguards should always be set in place before leaving 
& room empty. : 

The Rusty Grates ee new house may be 


5 mizing one ounce 
of tripoli and half an ounce of sulphur. ve the two 
well d together, and lay on the grate with a piece 
ot Then poli hehe grate eh ia ual ee ffi 

is em paraiin. 
73 ie a a weeks cleaning the grates wil look perfect. 
eply to Sima, 
should have these properties: It should 
Good MIIK bh, of a slight yellowish colour, not 
bluish, and a y film cold aihare to Wea lass 
containing it. It must be absolutely sweet. On boiling 
no disagreeable odour should be given off with the 
steam, and no thickening should place. After 
standing for some time in a glass bottle, no sediment 
should appear. (Reply to H. T. GrppaTar.) 


The Most Economical Roast of Beef is the 


or top side of the round, for it has little oF no 
bone, and when it is quality it is both tender 
It is a very useful piece to have, 


and full of gravy. 

CA et Battery 
8) an 
can be meds. Hor a famil 


excellent stew or this 
Sees etka tohabed ox begieed ty gute en tame 00 


This ‘Soap for Rough Hands = reecaimendied 


thick paste make into balls set in a cool place 
todry. (Thanks to Banacez Strezt,) 


Carhonate of Soda, itd be fomd jn, sry 


or tin in a conspicuous place. Scattered over the sur- 
face of a burn or scald it relieves the and as much 
ved in a wine- 


wa The same quantity 
ken the last thing at night, too, will often give a good 
night’s sleep to a restless person. I do not advise your 


buying large quantities of this re » but just 
about one ounce in the house. ( ly to aera 
SUFFERER.) 
—<0i6e—— 
LUCKY RINGS. 
Many women are the 
novel 


proud possessors of a 
ring. bh it on her finger she is sure to be lucky 

in love and fortunate in business enterprises. 

hich na riate to the month in which 


born. 

atone is engraved in enamel the flower appropriate to 
her birth month. said 

The birthstones are as follows: January, garnet; 
February, amere March, bloodstone; April, diamond; 
May, emerald; June, pearl; July, ruby; moon- 
stone; September, sapphire; October, opal; November, 
topaz ; December, turquoise. 

——eh9L0e—— 


WHEN “NO” MEANS “YES.” . 

A GIRL often says “No” from ecruples of which a 
man has not the slightest idea. G are more 
morbidly conscientious than men; they think things 
myeng Walsh deat apes! at nil tes man's brondee 

jew. 3 

They often say ‘‘ No” because they think it would be 
wrong to leave home, or because don’t fanoy 
themeelves sufficiently in love, or because they thin! 
their particular girl-friend would be wounded by the on- 

which amaze 


tal, 
, if she tells her lover the reason 
for his rejection, he is often able to bring forward 
arguments strong enough to overrule hers. : 


HOW MANY EYES WIDE IS YOUR FACE ? 

In a perfect face every feature should bear a certain 
fixed poposien to every. other feature. Take, for 
cap he relation between the width of the eyes and 
the width of the face. 

The width of the face should be equal to five eyes. 
The distance between the should be exactly equal 
¢ relation is that between 


be equal to two-thirds that of the mouth. The nose 
to the height of the forehead, 
of a regular ners an weet outline. The 
forehead should be equal in height to the length of the 
nose and of that of the face below it. 

Foreheads are high or low, round or square, flut or 
convex, As rounded, slightly convex forehead is 
the most beautiful; but the higher: broader, and fuller 


it is, all other things bein ual, the greater the 
capacity and stre: of the mind, 


—sfeioo—— 


FLOWERS THAT QUEENS LOYE. 

Quzrw ALEXANDRA is a lover of violets and 
lilies of the valley and is fond of wearing them. 

The once radiant, but now sorrowing and desolate, 
Empress Bugénio was also devoted to violets, the 
Bonapaite flower. 

The Princess of Wales, as Duchess of York, always 
sasiated on having plenty of white rose bushes in her 

rden. ; 
wrThe young _ of the Netherlands knows all about 
tulip culture, visited countless bulb furms, and is 
much interested in some promising other varieties that 
will come into the market next year. 

That lady of uncertain temper, the Dowager Empress 
of China, detests all poor mens of flowers, es y 
of the themum, and used to have super 
plants in grounds. The autocratic lady was con- 
stantly aa her .gardeners 180 colossal 
“chrysants” t raised were not enough to 
content her, ok once remarked that horticulturists 
ought to find some way to make flowers and fruits grow 
simultaneously on all been; as do oranges and lemons, 
of Xing Hdward his recently adopted the carnation £ 

wa reécen' carna ‘or 
a button-hole. ¥ 
——26ef0e—— 


THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
. Thoughts from a Lady’s Album. 
Don’t rock babies—it injures the brain. 
Don’t tease babies—it make them cross. 
Awoman nerve brutality, but never indifference. 
Don’t wake babies up to show them—they need all 
the sleep — get. ‘ — 

Don't let mae? strangers handle babies—it will 
epoil dispositions. 

A woman's idea of the impossible is a shoe that is 
both comfortable and stylish. 

OccasIoNaLLY a woman ds a lot of time looking 
for a husband after she gets him. 

THE woman who has never been tempted is inexorable 
in discussing the weaknesses of her sex. 

Don’r get the idea into your head that a woman is 
more economical than a man because her waist is 
smaller. 

Sometimes it is so hard for a father to give his 
daughter away at the marriage altar that he almost 
gives Syne. 

_It’s riskiness of matrimony that makes it fas- 

cinating. We are all gumblers at heart, and take 

desperate chances, ° ; 
—-7es00— 
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Barxton is in great distress. He and another fellow 
both love the same girl. She is equally nice to them 
both, but neither have been aceapted ; , 
to be. p and weak, his 


val big and strong. He says he fears to propose to 
he thinks 


Disrressep Hoverxerrer.—I am afraid I cannot help 
you. The scarcity of servant-girls is one of om 8 
great handicaps, and always will be. You see, i 3 
girl’s good for anything, some fellow is going to fin 
it out and marry her. 

J. W. C., who visited Noumea in 1900, says that the 
convict band at the settlement ceased to exist in 
that year, at least, so far as public appearances were 
concerned, owing to its gettin somewhat out © 
hand, the attentions of public tending to the 
abuse by the convicts of such degree of freedom as 
was allowed them. — wis ond 

Mavp.—Quite a delightful letter. ith my years 
experience term I should say that when he does 
propose you should take it in s kindly ide with eyes 
averted, and an expression half , half su 
prised. ‘When his trouble is over, if he wants to kiss . 
you, I don’t think I would say yes or no. I should let 
the thing take its chance. 


A peaper living in Libau, who recently won 8 - 
knife as a ine, sends me a formidnbleooking doct- 


CAPITAL | 


ice I can 


‘o make the other fellow hit you, Barxron. Try not 
to get murdered outright, and try not to get 
crippled for life. Get just s good sound thrashing — 
for the ens sake. od changes a wir are 
sympathetic creatures, an boun pity you, 
sed think the other fellow a horrid brute. . 

C ~% rjrad worried. , He bag to emis war 
writers o rt stories always story of their 
heroes’ stru; at the Niet whats their bliss is 
crowned at the altar rails. “ Why should they not,” 
he asks, “tell you what —— to them in after life 
instead of cutting short the narrative just whcre 
their“troubles are likely to be atest? ”’ 

I can quite understand, C. M., that in some 

quarters there is a demand to know exactly what 

our tellers think wise’ to leave blank, but I 

don’t much good would be done i gers 

better to 


, . f 

Tas week I have pleasure in announcing the first o' 
s series of simple competitions, each of which = he 
complete in itself. I am sure that Pie will find t 
tasks set bright and attractive, an helpful & Laer 
away these long winter evenings. The result o! a 
competition will a r in the number of o 
paper whid is pub fourteen days after the 
number containing the announcement o the competi- 
tion, so readers will not have to wait long before 
th 


h 
f this number you will find the second | delivered at his house. The pen-knife, it appears 
ag reap me He was a dutiable article, and, as a result, ie aad to 
pay the following amount: 


f obtaining the exclusive rights of publishing Duty—4 co oT rrr °C please, and nothing pleases quite s0 much as the 
the story in cerial form, and I am sure that my Warehouse cnet copec oo . story of how Algernon w and won his bride 
readers will read it with profound interest. No Fine—-2 copecs «ess ee owe against overwhelming obstacles. To describe what 
book ever published has revealed so lucidly and in Sealing up, for wax—4 copces ... «Id. happens afterwards might, perhaps, destroy the 
startling a manher the secrets behind the throne — beautiful effect of the p ing portion. 
of any European Court. The work has created a Total ... eo ose, nes twe SAL. RESULT OF THE “MAZE” COMPETITION. 
tremendous sensation on the Continent, and we are Pais Naar every contpatiins in thin Gbulesl wen 
fortunate in roe = give our subscribers an “ Ie is evidert,’” remarks, my correspondent, “that Prise LAF, -4 bed por rare been - amongst these fits 
rtunity of reading it. t ussian Government retty hard u wo which ——_ being 
Iv readers who entered for our Maze Comreti-| bout collecting such a trifie, amy P aed wre the ‘names fice Be recved re pe following 


x, which appeared in our Christmas Number, will 
Zurn’ to the third column, they will find the result. 
The result of the Crook Face Comrsriri0n, which 
also appeared in our Christmas Number, will be 
given in next week’s number. 


T. H., who has for seven years been in the employ of 
the Great Central meee Company as a signalman, 
takes exception to W. H. 0.’s remarks in P.W., 
dated December 20th. He writes: “The term ‘dis- 


EE: 


rel 
Fi 
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J. O. Jun., sa : “In a re- tance’ should be ‘distant,’ according to the com- Market Stree ick, Shetland ; J. D. Sharme. in, 44 Colchester 

ben yt irom ae in the article, 2 Ohvistmas Spent ny’s rule books, and does not refer to the distance | Terrace, Sunderland; ‘W. A. Beck, N Co, Kildare; 

Under a Floor,” you speak of the old man of Epping the box, inasmuch as it is always the outer | Col_D. A. Campbel A voy mg ,, Suffolk; M. Murray, 

Parest balan orited his hut. This, however, | signal for that direction, and therefore the most “ yo ee ee ee es ane 

vs not 80. 8 Hie was taken very ill, and a gentleman | distant from the box. Also, where a distant and ; W, Logan, cm, Cenll at dons, 13 south Clerk 
Who felt a great interest in him, assisted by a forest home signal are fixed on the same post—the upper ‘i 

7 him to the Workhouse Infirmary, where always ing the home, and the lower signal the Names and addresses of the 150 competitors who won con- 

peorey! he died a week or two after. I knew him very distant—the distant signal is not worked from the | sla a pitts, and = , iy be sent on receipt of s 

well indeed, » very civil, inoffensive, old man. As| S#ne box as the home, but from the box next in | Fess ‘street, London, Rene etna) eee 


advance. This form of signal is only used where 
the sections are short, as, wherever the sections are 
of sufficient length to allow it, the distant signal 
is on a separate post about half a mile from the box.’’ 
Tusne are a number of words in the English langua 
which, ‘with the exception of one letter, are spelt 
exactly alike. For instance, defective becomes de- 
tective by par the third letter. A gold-plated 
pencil-case will be given to each of the twenty-five 
readers from whom I receive what I consider the 
best sentence containing not more than three pairs 
of such words, and not more than twenty words in 
all. For example: The system of the detective being 
defective, he kindled the hatred of his kindred, be- 
cause the shuttered window was shattercd. The 
words alike shve for one letter must follow each other 
in consecutive order, as in the sentence, and must 


a matter of fact, I took his census in 1901, when he 
wes living in his hut. The children about here used 
to call him Epping Forest Charley.” — 

Scusnrist writes: “Your contributor is wrong in one 
of his statements about cockroaches. The palcozcic 
cockroach is distinguished from living species by 
having five veins in the wing instead of four, and 
having a decided mesdzoic aspect.” 
Thanks. This is highly important; but a woman 
when she sees one of these insects, will not care 
whether it has five or five million veins in the wing. 
She will give a scream, draw her skirts tightly about 
her, and give the cockroach such a violent rap with 
an old shoe that it will have more of a than 


a mesosic aspect. 
8. T. O.—The divining rod has rather gone out of 
fashion, but ede 2 ago it had a great vogue 
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487 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
and one of £1,000. 


An encycl ia will give you a description of | be underlined. All sentences must be written on 
el ee used Ra the discovery of acne of P icture Pea D stan ray nrewed Pe 

: ‘arn Eprton, Pear: enrietta 
water and of metals was generally of hazel or olive, Street, London, WC, pin. ae tp aveira wai 


later than by first on Thursday, January 19th. 
A fasshar ten pinolonane wil: Go seumrted for 
readers residing outside the limits of the British 


sively qnd very effectively in the education of bad Teles, whose & pts must arrive, or 


bors, and seldom fails to produce a satisfactory re- 


I would not be misun as depreciati above, not later than May 18th. 
the value of either hasel or ve, bub when I opeak Manzan.—It is good of you to su; articles for our 
of birch I speak of things I and of experiences per, but there is one of them I shall never be able 


compile—i.e., on Millionaire Editors. He doesn’t 
nee oy once nae - editor been the victim of 
a diamond robbery, for instance. Then his 
stole the ace of diamonds out of the pack. — 
Bruana is a soldier with a great taste for foreign 
_ travel, a taste, hy-the-way, possessed by every second 
person you mcet, and he is anxious Ww 
could join an expeditionary force to Africa, or some 
other | gn country ; or, failing this, the best way 
to get employment on a gentleman’s estate as a game- 
keeper.———w—Well, Bratana, the best thing for 
you to do is to write to some of the explorers you 
may have heard of, and ask them if they have an 
opening for a young fellow as a general help, who is 
. ing to expect danger and a all risk. In this 


x : ad Lane ports C Memeea te Pret way you may —— luck. ith to the 
Place, , » Bristol; G. P. Mann, 12 gainckeeper your question to 
Kred King’s a ea Fatt a Gu niratton, 174 Station | landed proprietors, re may know, state your quall- 
South Devon; J. B. Taylor, Pittington, Durham; wton, fications, and ask if they could give you a situation 
Adrien ‘terrace, Redelifo Square, SW.; ii. Counes, | 98,8" wndor-gamekeoper. If you are unacquainted 
1M sd School, Newtownards, Co. Down; B. Smith, Holt Poacj | With the duties of a gamekeeper, I , if I were 


: you, try 
OF THE INSURANCE POLICY b) nsk: 
RESULT ILICY COMPETITION. _ port as be illed labour is never sought for in 


loyers finding that xilled urloiners me are 

£250 Policy: T. Whitehead, 10 George Street, Wolverhamp- ei kilful i i A pt e te 
£100 : A. Lister, 90 Highgate Mills, Cla ' time waylay s g its : 708 a ah ony 
Polley : ; yton Heights, ¥,% grouse, you can at least say you know 
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When Scotch Whisky de- 

DEVELOPED velops by age to a charming 

delicacy of flavour, we get a 

BY sure sign of wholcsomeness 

GREAT AGE and purity. Inferior alcoholic 

spirit does not improve by 

lapse of time. The superiority of the two famous 

brands “WHITE LABEL” and “SPECIAL” is a 

subject of assent all over the world. But excel- 

lence is further assured by the testimony of skilled 
analysts, the judgment of cultured pi - 
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‘WHITE LABEL’ and ‘SPECIAL’ 
OVER FIFTY MEDALS FOR MERIT. 


| GRAND PRIX 
St. Louise Exposition, 1904 


of 
a series oF siniple competitions, each of Sane 
complete in ise, Lam sure that you wil i a 
tasks set bright and attractive, and helptu . bie 
away these long winter evenings. ‘The result of wr t 
competition will appear in the number af 
paper which is published fourteen days af et ia 
number containing the announcement of the compel 
tion, su readers will not have to wait: long hedore 
they know whether they have been successful or a 
Tx another part of this number you will find the sceone 


1 . . eel 
Yara week DP have pleasare in annonnerng the fin 


instalment ef the remarkable new series describing 
the private dite et the Kaiser. I have heen Leet 
ful in obtaining the eselusive rights of pu Aisha 
the storys ino serial term, and Eoam sure that my 
readers will rene it with profound interest. No 
book ever published lis revealed so luetdly amd in 
so starting ainainer the secrets behind the throne 

of any European Court. The work has created a 

tremendous sensetion on the Continent, and we are 

fortunate in being able to give our subscribers an 
opportunity of reading it. ; 

Ie toe readers who entered for our Maze Compett- 
TION, Which appeared in our Christmas Number, will 
turn to the third column, they will find the result. 
Tho result of the Crock Fack Competition, which 
also appeared ino our Christmas Number, will be 
given in nest week's number, 

Writise from Loughton, J. O. dun, says: “In a re 
cont issue ot PW, in the article, & Christmas Spent 
Under a Fleer? yon speak of the old man of Epping 
Forest: being evicted trom his hut. ‘This, however, 
was not so.) He was tiken very ill, and a gentleman 
who felt a wereat interest in him, assisted hy a forest 
keeper, took him to the Workhouse Infirmary, where 
[think he died a week or two after. knew him very 
well indeed, a very civil, inoffensive, old man. As 
a matter of fset. P took his census in 1201, when he 
was living in his hut. ‘The children about here used 
to call him Epping Forest Charley.” ; 

ScrENTIST writes: Your contributor is wrong In ene 

of his statements about cockroaches, The palwozote 

cackroach is distinguished from living species hy 
having five veins in the wing instead of four, and 
havingg a decided me amie aspeci.”” 

Thanks. ‘This is highly importiat: but a woman 

when she sees one of these insects, will not care 

whether it has five or five million veins in Che witi;s. 

She will give a scream, draw her skirts tightly about 

her, and give the cockroach such ay iolent rap with 

an old shoe that it will have more of a mashed than 
ad tesozic aspect. 

_T. O. The divining red has rather gone out of 

fashion, but twenty years ago it had a great vogue, 

Any good eneyelopecia will give you a description of 

it. The one used for the discovery of springs of 

water and of metals was generally of hazel or olive, 
but the divining rod which really has the most virtue 
in iL is made of simple birch, is about three fect long, 
and is bunched towards one end. It is used exclu- 
sively and very effectively in the education of bad 
boys, ahd seldom fails to produce a satisfactory re- 
sult. TE would not bo misunderstood as depreciating 
the value of either hazel or olive, but when PE speak 
of birch [ speak of things F know and of expericnces 
[ would fain forget, but which will probably yo with 
mo beyond the confines of this narrow life. 
RESULT OF THE “DROPPED” COMPETITION. 

A pescuecast: has been sent to: 

H. Ashby, 107 Ineld Road, Kensington, 8.W.; W. Arnold 
Drumannon P.O, Loughgall, Co. Armagh; W. N. Roe, Stan 
more, Middhacx: R. H. Hobson, 149 Mitcham Lane, Streat- 
ham, 8.W.: Miss Rita Arnold, Preparatory School, Thoinaa 
Street, Portadown: P. Airey, 63 Macdonald Strect, Liverpool; 
J. Cowan, 9 West Street, Langholm. N.B.: He Rayinond. 
Cleve Hil, Newhridge Hill, Bath; F. Hogarth, Choppinzton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland; JH. Raker, Bast Lodge, Newton 
Hall, Stocksicldon-Tyne; Tom James, 30 Howard Terrace 
Clydach Vale, Rhond-ta; G. Parker, 40 Carlton Street, Now. 
casi le-on-Tyne: G. Ashiey, 109 Ifield Road, Kensington. S.W.; 
KE. PB. Sinith, Holt) Pound Cottage, Wreeclesham, Farndianis 
Jf. Cook, 27 Richardson Street, Heaton, Newouxtle-onel vies 
RN. George, 107 Ifield Road, Kensington, S.W.; J.P. Taylor, 
434 Hempshaw Lane, Stockport; C. Hemmens, 1 Prosp opt 
Place, Vietoria Road, Bedminster, Bristol: G. P. Mann, 12 
Lombard & tt. Lichfield, Staffs.; G. M. Stratton, 174 Stai 
Road, King's Heath: H.C. Hamilton, Churchgate, Blackawt 
South Devon; J.B. Taylor, Pittington, Durham. A. Pat 
107 Adiian Terrace, Redeliff: Squere, SWo: TT Conway 
Model School, Newtownards, Co. Dowa, E. Smith, Holt Pound 
Cottage, Wreerleshem, Faraham, 

RESULT OF THE INSURANCE POLICY COMPETITION 

Tho Lito Insurance Policies off red in the contest anuoniesd 
in the Christus Double Number have been awarded as 

owe : 

oe Policy: T. Whitehead, 10 George Sticet, Wolveihamp- 

on. 

; £100 Policy A. Lister, 20 Highgate Milis, Clayton Heights, 

Bradford, Yorks. 
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Disterssip Hoospsirinan Pam afraid T cannot hep 
eat. The -eaceity at corvant “girls is ame at Ve . 
Gareat haielesaps, armel always will be, You see, iba 


eiel's coud tor aavihises. ctae be Mow is yeeing to tind 


cave that the | 


IW. 


cOnVvit 


' 

7 band at the settlement copeed to ONiet an | 
that veetoat lua-t. so far as public appearances were 
concerned, owing to ita getuing somewhat ont ol 
hand, the attentions of the public tending to the | 
abuse by the conviets af such degree et freedom. as 
vas allowed them, 

Macp. Quite a delightfal Tetter. With my years and 
experience behind me I should say that when he docs 
propose you should take it ina kindly way, with eyes 

: pleased, half sur | 
if he wants to kiss | 


I should let 


averted, and an expression half 
prised. When his trouble is over, 
you, Tdon’t think Fwould say yes or no. 
the thing take its chance. 

A reaper living in Liban, who recently won a pen- 
knife as a prize, sends me a formidable-looking doen- 
ment which he tells me is the form he received from 
the Russian Custom Honse when the pen-knife was 
delivered at his house, The pen-knife, it appears, 
eas a dutiable article, and, as a result, he had to 


| 
pay the following amount: 
Duty Ad capees wise nat wis we Id. | 
Warehouse charges —L copec wwe Jal \ 
Fine 2 copecs ta ati eee fal. | 
Sealing up, tor wax- fd copecs we dd. 
Total... sis wa sia ws Qs 


“Tt is eviders remarks my correspondent, © that 
the Russian Government is pretty hard up to worry 
about collecting such a trifle.”’ 


| H.. who has for seven years been in the employ of 

the Great Central Railway Company asa signalman, 

takes exception to W. H. O.'s remarks in PW. 
dated December 290th. He writes: * The term + dis- 
tance? should be ‘distant,’ according to the com- 
pany’s rule books, and dovs not refer to tho distance 
from the box, inasmuch as it is always the outer 
signal for that direction, and therefore the most 
distant from the bex. Also, where a distant and 
home signal are fixed on the same post the upper 
always being the hone, and tho lower signal the 
distant- the distant signal is not worked trom tho 
samo box as the home, but from the bos next in 
advance, This form of signal is only used where 
the s-etions are short, as, wherever the sections are 
of sufficient length to allow it, the distant signal 

is on a separats pot about haléa mile from the box.” 

There ave a number of words in the English language 

which, with the exception of one letter, are spel 

exactly alike. For instance, cefecdire becomes de- 
ferties by changing the third letter, A gold-plated 
pencil-case will be given to each of the twenty-five 
readers from whem To reecive what I consider the 
host sentence containing not more than three pairs 
of sue words, and not more than twenty words in 
all, For example: ‘The system of the detective being 
defectior, he Bindled the haived of his kindred, he 
cause the shuileced? winduw was shattered. The 
words alike save for one letter mut fellow cach other 
in consecntive order, as in the sentence, and must 
he underlined. All sentences must) be written on 
post-cards.—picture ones preferred — addressed to 

Tun Pain Kvitorn, Pearson's Weebly, Henrietta 

Street, London, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not 

Ister than by first post on Thursday, January 1th, 

A further ten pencil-eases will be reserved for 

readers residing outside the limits of the British 

Isles. whose attempts must arrive, addressed as 

above, not later than May 18th. 

Mantan.- -It is good of you to suggest articles for our 
paper, but there is one of them f shall never be able 
to compile—i.e., on Millionaire Mditors. Ie doesn’t. 
exist. Only once has an editor been the victim of 
a diamond robbery, for instance. Then his opponent 
stole the ace of diamonds out of the pack. 

Bimans is a soldicr with o great taste for foreign 
travel, a taste, by-the-way, possessed by every second 
person you meet, and he is anxious to know how he 
could join an expeditionary force to Africa, or some 
other foreign country; or, failing this, the best way 
to get omployment ona gentleman’s estate asa game- 
keeper. -- = Well, Bimaxa, the best thing for 
you to do is to write to some of the explorers you 
may have heard of, and ask them if they have an 
opening for a young fellow as a general help, who is 
willing to expect danger and accept all risk. In this 
way you may have somo luck, With regard to the 
gamekeoper part of your question, write to any 
landed proprietors you may know, state your quali- 
fications, and ask if they could give you a situation 
as an under-gamekeeper, If you are unacquainted 
with the duties of a gamekeeper, T should, if [ were 
you, try to discover what they are as speediiy as 
possible, as unskilled labour is never soneht for in 
this cold, hard world. J may tell you that somo of 
our best gamekeepors first started ‘ys poachers, om- 
ployers finding that skilled purloiners of game are 
also skilful in preserving it: so that if vou did at any 
time waylay a grouse, you can at least say you know 
something of gamekeeping. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jax. 1, 10%. 


Brixton is in great distress. He and another fellow 
hoth lore the same girl. She is equally nice to (hes 
both, but neither have been accepted and both want 
to be. My correspondent is short and weak, his 
rival hig and strong. Te says he fears to propose *9 
the girl becanse, even it he gets acecpted, he thinks 
his rival will assault him, — The best_advice Jocan 
vive to Brixton is to get walloped. Do something 
to make tho other fellow hit you, Brrxtox. ‘Try net 
to get murdered outright, and try not to yet 
crippled for lite, Get just a good sound thrashin 
for the girl's sake. Then go to the girl. Girls are 
sympathetic creatures, and she is bound to pity you, 
and think the cther fellow a horrid brute. 

M. is rather worried, He wants to know why 
writers of short stories always step the story on ther 
heroes’ struggles at the peint where their bliss 1 
crowned at the altar rails. Why should thes net.” 
he asks, “tell you what happens to them in after lite 
instead of cutting short the narrative just: where 
their troubles are likely to bo greatest: ”- - 
--——I ean quite understand, C. M., that in some 
quarters thero is a demand to know exactly what 
our story-tellers think wise to leave blank, but | 
don’t think much good would be done by continuin. 


a story from a point where it would be better to 
draw an abrupt curtain, Stories are written to 
please, and nothing pleases quite so much as. the 
story of how Aleernon wooed and won his bride 
Against overwhelming obstacles. To describe what 
happens afterwards might, perhaps. destroy the 
beautiful effect of the preeeding portion. 

, RESULT OF THE “MAZE” COMPETITION. 
Neary every comp itor in this contest was correct. The 


prize of £15 has therefore been divided amongst those fift- on 
who sent in the neatest attempts, it being impossible 10 gy 
which atiempt was neater than tho others, The flowing 
are the names and addre<ses of tho fitteen lucky winners : 

J. Griffithe, 266 Elms Road, Clapham Park, 8.W.: Rev. HH. 
Sandall, Bradenham Rectory, High Wycombe, Bucks: J. 
Baker, 10 Broughtou Street, Darwen; C. Evans, 40 Camden 
Street, Walsall; Mrs. H. Harper, 33 Weet Parade. Riv. 
J. A. C. Hyde, Coointer House, Kinver, near Btourkr idee: 
D. A. Dawsor. 159 Ormean Road, Belfast; F. J. Swith. 9 
Market Strect, Lernict:. Shetland; J.D, Sharman, 44 Colchester 
Terrace, Sunderland; W. A. Beck, Newbridge, Co. Kildare. 
Col. D. A. Campbell, Stonham-Aspall, Suffolk; M. Murray. 
44 Honctomn Street, Bathgate, N.Bo: J. McPeath, 9 Thorn- 
wood Drive, Partick, W. Glasgow: Misa Lech, Queen Sireet, 
Searborouch; W. Logan, ¢c.o. Greall aud Sons, 73 South Ci rk 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Names and addresses ef the 150 competitors who won con. 
solaiion gifts, and also rhe key, will be seni on receipt of a 
post. ard addressed to the Editor, Larson's Welly, 10 Hen- 
rictta Street, London, W.C 


£100 CYCLING INSURANCE. 


487 Cloims already paid, includine one of £2,000 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to 
the extont of B1,000—not for one orly. &1,000 specinily 
tion Limirip, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, H.t., to 
whom notice of claims, under ihe following conditions, must. be 
applicible to prssenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Aveitent and Guersutee 
Will he paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an accident 
£1,000 « catsed 3 
ticket-learing passenger Cineluding holders of 
ecason and excursion tickets, and post-ouice Olli als in any of the 
railway ecrvants: ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who. at te 
lime of such accident, had in his, of her, possesion, the Pnsuriuce 
or the paper in w ( 
usual signature, written in ink of pencil, on the space provided at 
may be left at his, or her, place of abour, so 
long as the coupon is signed. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said enm 
person should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
n the event of a person having the current number. of 
¢ 100 Pearson's heed on him or her at the time of being 
w. 
although not by an accident t> any train in which he ov 
she moy be trarclling as @ passcnarr, the next-of-kin of the 
whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 
be given to Tos OckAN ACCIDES? AND GranaytZn ConPoratios 
from the occurrence of the accident. . 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomseorver the Editor 
who incets his death by an accident while actually rang a eyele, 
1 
easion the Insurance Coupon on this page. or the paper ia 
which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink of 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
place of abode. sa long as the coupon is signed. 
who have auly Bs a twelve-months’ subscriptios 


and one of £1,000. 
guarantee! by Tis: OcRAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Convorae 
sent within saven cays to the above address, Ineurance tiehet, 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 
fo the train iu which the deceased was an ordinary 
railway sorting: vans, and railway servants travelling With pits of 
Coupon on this pace, i hich it is, with his, hee, 
ths foot. This paper 
( shall be paid to the fecal 
representatives of each injured, 
notice of ~ actidcnt be given within three days of its occurrence 
killed ky a railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
Geeceased will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED Pot NDS 
Limiren, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days 
of Pearson's Werkly may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
ohio that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, oe 
e 
pencil on the one provided at the foot, and (hat death occurred 
-fo 
days of {ts occurrence. This paper mav he left at his, or her, 
L ¥ Wage oe to their newsagent, oF 


ad 

not, faring the period covered by thoir 
coupon, OF carry the paper on their pernon, 
Hogeeonry oe, Henrietta Btrvek, London, W.0; nas 
vortificate will be sent in exchange. en, BCs eae © 

The abuve conditiuns are the essence of the contract, 

This insurance holds good for the currcut week of issne only, and 
entitles the holder to the bencfit of, and is subject to, the conditions 
of the * Ocean Accident and (iuarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
mh MP icchaes ai iiiia Puttication te admitted 

no Purchase of this Puttication in admitted to be the pay ¢ 
of a Premium under Seet. 33 of the Act. A Print of the fet can be 
6ecn igh apie idiy) this fs ee or et the oa Corporation. No 

person can recover on more than oae Coupon T 
Feapect of the same risk. inca cibaral taco 

SUZ MAUTE orcas: 0000000060005 

Available from 5 pm. urs 
until midaight, Friday, 


jay, January 12th, 


1995, 
Jaauary 20th, 1908. 


; 055 
Printet by Horace OOg, Bream’s Butlatr 
* PEARSON LTD., at Pearson's Wes Bee yet eee ST 


PI>¢2..-A pencil-case will be awarded to cach person whose letter is dealt with on this prgs, or whose suggestion for a title is used 
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When Scotch Whisky de- 

DEVELOPED velops by age to a charming 

delicacy of flavour, we get a 

BY sure sign of wholcsomeness 

GREAT AGE and purity. Inferior alcoholic 

spirit does not improve by 

lapse of time. The superiority of the two famous 

brands “WHITE LABEL” and “SPECIAL” is a 

subject of assent all over the world. But excel- 

lence is further assured by the testimony of skilled 
analysts, the judgment of cultured pi - 
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‘WHITE LABEL’ and ‘SPECIAL’ 
OVER FIFTY MEDALS FOR MERIT. 


| GRAND PRIX 
St. Louise Exposition, 1904 


“it was Thought I Dying.” 
. 4 
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CHRONIC INDIGESTION CURED. : 
H°’ Bile Beans cured Mrs. Sarah Ann Smith, who resides in Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, of chronic indigestion, reads like a miracle. Ss 
could not digest the lightest foods. My strength failed, so that when I tried to walk I 
simply staggered along, and the floor seemed to be slipping from under me. From a 
I went to the Birmingham Hospital and to the General Hospital, 
and was for twelve months under hospital treatment. 
but I continued to get worse. 
“T was moved into the country for change of air, and at that 
not stand unsupported. My food was sterilised milk, and at 
last even this would not remain on my stomach. Brought home 
stcmach had been almost completely eaten away by ulcers, and 
nothing on earth could save me. One day it was thought I was 
the Holy Communion: I was truly at that time face to face with death. | 
“ On a brother's advice, some Bile Beans were obtained, and after I had taken the first box there was a 
of cocoa. I'continued with the Beans, and was soon able to sit up for a few hours each day. From then 
I quickly recovered, to the amazement of everybody who knows me. Bile Beans not only saved me from 
is good, and no matter what kind of food I eat I feel no il effects.” | 
These facts have been corroborated by Mrs. Smith's husband, and by neighbours. Signed corroboration 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 7 | Jax 1, 18 
WOMAN THOUGHT TO BE DYING. RELATIVES SUMMONED. 
“ Chronic indigestion reduced me to the verge of the grave,” says Mrs. Smith. “I 

weight of thirteen stone I fell away till I weighed only seven stone. 

Three doctors were also consulted at different times, 

time was so ill that I had to be carried to the station. I could 

again no better, another doctor was called in, and he said my 

dying, and my relatives were suniiioned. A clergyman also attended and administered Ng 

little improvement. Soon afterwards by their use I was able to take a little bread and butter and a cup 

the grave, but have now restored me to health. I never felt better in my life ant do now; my appetite 

has been deposited with the Bile Bean Co. 


Bile Beans for Biliousness are the safest family medicine and a positive and permanent cure for Headache, Constipation 
Piles, Colds, Liver Chill, Influenza, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Liver Troubles, Bad Breath, Indigestion, Palpitation, Loss of Appetite, 
Flatulence, Dizziness, Buzzing in the Head, Debility, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Ansmia, and all Female Ailments. 

Of all Medicine Vendors, or post free: from the Bile Bean Co,, Redcross Street, London, E.C.,:on receipt of price, 1/14; or 


large family size 2/9 per box (2/9 size contains three times 1/1}). Bile Beans for Biliousness 
FREE MEDICAL 2 


are never sold loose, being put up in sealed boxes only. 


vice. State age, and if married or single. 


Address : “Private,” Bile Bean Oo., Leeds. 
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